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“GO THOU AND PREACH.” 


— 


BY THE REV. THEO. L. CUYLER, D. D. 

{A sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of 
Brooklyn, at the dedication of the New Building 
of Bethany Sabbath School in Philadelphia, and 
specially reported for The Sunday-School Times.| 





HO shall give us the first text for the 

first discourse in this glorious edifice ? 

None other than the great Teacher himself 

our blessed Lord and Master. Unto whom 

shall the word be spoken? To all his disci- 

ples who have gathered here to-night with 

congratulation and sacred joy. And the word 

he sends to us we may find in part of the six 

tieth verse of the ninth chapter of the Gospel 
of St. Luke—“ Go thou and preach !” 
**Go Thou and Preach!’ 

This was one of several counsels given by 
our Lord to his disciples,—given to a single 
disciple, in the first place,—to which one of 
all that band we are not informed ; but re- 
peated at another time, when he addressed 
the whole company of his immediate fol- 
lowers with that sharp, comprehensive com- 
mission, “As ye go, preach!” That was to 
be their life work, my brethren and sisters. 
The Master does not seem to have set apart 
any of them to a superior rank over their 
companions. He made no one of them an 
archbishop, and not one of them a pontiff. 
They did not stop to organize themselves 
into Conferences, or Presbyteries, or Synods, 
or General Assemblies. They simply went 
out baptized with love, filled with Christ, 
everywhere preaching this glorious gospel 
of the blessed God. 

Not from Pulpits Only. 

Not, I suppose, with such elaborate dis- 
courses as we seem to have in these our 
modern times. Not in such sumptuous sanc- 
tuaries as those in which people in these 
days worship, sometimes turning them, I 
am sorry to say, into dormitories, rather 
than sanctuaries, to th. Lord. They had none 
of the appliances of our modern worship. 
But each man spoke the word given to him 
in love. Peter talks to the Centurion and his 
assembled kinsmen until the Holy Ghost de- 
scends upon the family. That is preaching ! 
Philip overtakes a titled foreigner in his 
chariot, and extemporizes a Bible lesson on 
the spot. That is preaching! That is true 
teaching—soul enlightening and converting 
—in its simplest and most elementary form 
Aquila and Priscilla become teachérs of the 
new gospel and have the brilliant Apollos 
for their pupils and their graduates. Down 
at Joppa industrious Dorcas takes to preach- 
ing the loved gospel, and, woman-like, she 
uses 

A Busy Needle 
as an instrument of speech. And all were 
busy. That apostolic hive didn’t have a 
drone in it to disgrace it. Every one that 
has a message speaks a message. Every one 
that meets a soul teaches and preaches to 
thatsoul. Each one that can heal asick body 
ministers to that body. Each that has a lamp 
Kindles it and lets it shine. And every good 
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man and woman glorifies the Master by 
bearing much fruit. They introduced into 
the world a new style of living. Such hu- 
man characters and careers as Paul, John, 
Stephen, Dorcas and Peter furnished, the 
world had not seen before. Such 
Sermons in Saudais 
had not been known before—going about 
doing good! The Word was with power. 
Why? Because every man and every woman 
was a power. They reflected Christ from 
their words and their acts. Now that was the 
secret of their success. And that must be 
the secret of the success of every man and 
woman that enlists henceforth in Bethany’s 
band, to do the Master’s work under this 
100f and under that of the church editice 
that adjoins it. It may be, to be sure, that 
tue preaching of that day was a great deal 
more direct and pungent than is heard from 
a majority of the pulpits in our time. It 
may be that some credit must be allowed for 
the force of novelty. It may be that perse- 
cation fanned the fame of zeal. But all 
these causes do not account for the majesty 
and marvel of their power. It was because 
Their Lives 

fulfilled their words. It was because all 
those men and women were so many copies 
of Jesus Christ that the work p:ogreased 
with such marvelous, such glorious rapidity. 
People discovered tnat though Jesus Christ 
had vanished from off the face of the earth 
and retired from their gaze beyond the 
cloud above the height of Bethany, his like- 
ness had been left, his photograph was visi- 
ble, Christ was living yet among men, not 


only from the lips, but in the lives of his 
followers. The people saw that Christian 
love was not a mere dogma,—but a prac- 
tical principle, a living doctrine, working 
out in the most beautiful brotherly acts of 
kindness,—sharing its loaf with the poor, 
lifting up the weary and the sick, bringing 
light to the darkened, putting its warm, lov- 
ing arms right around a poor suffering, dy- 
ing brother man. They saw that the 
sympathy of Jesus Christ was beating and 
throbbing yet in the words and acts of all 
his followers, when they went so far as to 
call in the publican and outcast and ignor- 
ant. They saw the divine magnanimity of 
Jesus exhibited in his followers, when they 
bore persecution without flinching, and for- 
got self in the sacred cause of God and hu- 
manity. Oh, there was a force in the 
Silent Preaching 
and teaching of such Christ-like lives that 
struck the world with awe. The scoffers of 
that day, predecessors of the scoffers of this 
day, might ridicule ihe fishermen’s sermons, 
might laugh at the idea Of inspiration. The 
Rabbis might scoff at the doctrine of the 
atoning blood, and the cross of the Naza- 
rene, and the resurrection to the life ever- 
lasting, but they could not ridicule the 
beauty of the apostles’ lives, or deny the 
positive good that the apostles were doing. 
When the Master gave the commission 
“ Go thou and preach /” He meant, Go thou 
and shine/ Go thou and bear fruit/ Go 
thou and do good/ Go thou and teach that 





ehild! Go thou and Aeul the sick! Go thou 
and feed the hungry! Go thou and clothe 





the naked! Go thou and live out thy Lord 
and thy Redeemer! Christ living in you, 
my brother, and in me, is the best sermon, 
the best preaching, the best teaching that 
you and I will ever be called of our Divine 
Master to preach. You, and you, and you, 
fellow-workers—I address each one of you, 
to-night, as a preacher of Jesus Christ. I 
am addressing a large Synod of fellow 
preachers here within Bethany's walls this 
evening. The commission is to YOU, “Go 
THOU and preach!’’ Come here and 
preach! Go hence and preach! The com- 
mission is to you, laymen. 

Ordained Preachers Too Few. 

Do you suppose that the exhibition o1 
Christianity in Philadelphia is to be con- 
fined to the two or three hundred ordained 
preachers of the gospel in yourcity? Or to 
the preachers of the gospel in the United 
States,—the fifty thousand men who are set 
apart to the profession of the pulpit? If ° 
80, Philadelphia and the United States will 
perish from hunger of the Word. We are 
too few in number. Our work is too limited. 
What will our barley loaves avail for such a 
multitude of perishing souls? And what 
are the few hours’ talk ea h Sabbath in 
comparison with the combined eloquence of 
the many millions of Christian voices and 
Christian lives on three hundred and sixty- 
five days of every passing year? The com- 
mission to preach Jesus Christ was never 
restricted to such a narrow monopoly of 
men, nor such a narrow range of measures 
The commission to make known Jesus 
Christ comes to every child of grace in the 
moment of conversion, in the gift of the 
converting Spirit. No sooner does the Lord 
Jesus convert a man or woman unto himaelf 
than he lays right upon him or her that 
blessed commission, “ Now, go and preach 
me; let thy light shine.” There are a great 
many ways of preaching Jesus Christ with- 
out receiving ordination from a church 
court; yes, without choosing a text; much 
more without standing in a pulpit. 

Aposties of the Cross. 

Wilberforce could proclaim a gospel of 
love on the floor of the British Parliament 
though he never wore asurplice, nor had the 
hand of an ordaining bishop laid on his holy 
and honored head. Geerge H. Stuart was an 
Apostle of the Cross when he organized the 
Christian Commission to carry the comforts 
and the consolations of the goapel of peace 
into the very midst of the camp and battle- 
field, and the scenes of blood and carnage. 
And so was John McGregor when he or- 
ganized the Shoeblacks’ Brigade in the 
streets of busy London. Hannah More 
preached Christ in English drawing-rooms ; 
Elizabeth Fry in Newgate Prison to the 
brazen outcasts of the street; Sarah Smiley 
to the negro Freedmen on the plantations. 
Sometimes God gives to his blood-bought 
children a single message to carry 
to the hearts of men and makes it 
migbty through his infinite power to the 
saving of multitudes of souls. So it was 
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when Father Matthew wrought for the! te) 
formation of Irish drunkards d iam 


Logan for the recovery of a ned 
women of Glasgow ta.’ I sometimes 
think that Heary Bergh has @ ministry of 
miercy to the speechless, ban tes 
of our city streeta. For our 1 
his comet widely |. Miatlan Page drop- 
ing the tract afid the tender word in New 
York workshops; Nettleton guiding anxious 
souls weeping, to the Crosa, in-the inquiry 
meeting; Dwight L. Moody teaching the 
ragged Arabs in Chicago as his traihing 
school for shaking all Europe, by the-might 
of the Spirit, with that earnest ringing voice 
roclaiming the gospel.of his Lord, the 
Deirynaet Daughter murmuring the mame 
of Jesus with her last faint breath till, we 
seem to hear it sounding geross the seas; 
Halybarton lifting up his pale, emaciated 
hand on the dying and saying, “O 
God, is the best pulpit thou hast ever 
pl mein!’ All these were g, it- 
resistible hers of the trath as it.is in 
Jesus Christ. For, after all; the most elo- 
quent, 
Unanswerable Argument 


for the religion that is to be taught here and 
everywhere is a true, brave, beautiful Chris- 
tian life. Powerful as are words, actions 
speak louder. They cost more, and they 
will count more. We test the words of 
promise, for example, spoken at the mar- 
riage altar, by the treatment wife and hus- 

render to each other in all the after 
years of their wedded life. We test the 
solemn profession and covenant made by 
the fe of God at their espousals of Christ 
by the aily life and conduct of those that 
make that solemn profession. 

The Fruit Test. 


The Master says, “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The religious truth conveyed 
in a good book, in a creed, in a tract, in an 
uttered discourse is theory. That same truth 
wrought out in the life, the growing life and 
living character, becomes certified beyond 
dispute. Men might dispute what James 
Watt said about the steam engine. No man 
can answer one of your ocean steamers 
bridging the Atlantic. Scoffers hooted at 
Cyrus Field's sanguine argument on the 
feasibility of sending messages beneath the 
ocean. No fool’ can answer the cable! 
Christianity ey by its fruits is un- 
answerable. If it inspires you, or those 

teach, to noble acts; if it purifies the 
eart; if it roots up sin; if it elevates the 
affections; if it restrains evil passions; if it 
crucifies self; if it prompts to generous 
sympathy for the suffering, and brave de- 
fence of the wronged; if it lifts such poor 
sinners as we are up into close, loving con- 
tact and hourly communion with Jehovah 
God, then it vindicates its divine origin, 
and establishes its priceless and inestimable 
value. The Author of our religion not only 
admitted, but demanded for it, this great 
test—* By your fruits men shall know you ;” 
and when He commanded his disciples to 
go out and declare his gospel to all men, 
his vital instruction was this: ‘“‘ Herein shall 
my Father be glorified—that ye bear much 
fruit’—‘ much fruit.” Now that. is: the 
Christ-preaching to which every one of you, 
brethren and sisters, are called to-night by 
your Divine Master. Understand, it does 
not limit you to your precious and hallowed 
work for an hour or two on each returning 
Sabbath underneath this roof, or to the 
peculiar work of the Sabbath-school, the 
prayer-meeting or the sanctuary ; the call is 
higher than that! It is a call to 
A Christ-like Life! 

Oh, what a ministry this is, what a call, 
to you and to me, in this Week of Prayer, 
in these opening hours of the history of this 
consecrated edifice! Those who are sum- 
moned to a pulpit, or to a Theological chair, 
to do the peculiar work of the orgahized 
Church, are comparatively few. But, oh, 
hear a not to-night the Voice from Bethany 
of old, “Ye shall receive power when the 
Holy Ghost shall come upon you, and ye 
shall be witnesses forme?” “ Witnesses for 
Me!” ‘To live for Me! More than that, 
To live ME!—that is the. meaning of the 
original commission that came out of 
Bethany — 

To Live Christ! 

Oh, how much more ‘eloquent and unan- 
swerable that is than any discourse ever de- 
livered by a Chrysostom or a Chalmers! To 
live Christ—at the fireside, in the field, in 
the counting-room, in the workshop, in the 
mart of trade, in the chamber of pain—by 
pureneas, by long-suffering, by love. un- 
feigned, by holiness of walk-—-what a life it 
is! May every servant of Christ here be- 
come Christ’s witnesses, Christ’s representa- 
tives, So Noah preached in the midst of 
his riotous generation. Every stroke of his 
hammer on the Ark was a warning to sin- 
ners, So Daniel preached when he refused 
the king’s wine, setting an exaniple to every 
young man in our day to touéh not the in- 

cup. So did he set an example of 
moral courage in defying the king’s prohibi- 
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times a day to 











tion and throwing open his windows three 


pray tohis God. Sodid that 
one poor widow preach liberality by the 
music of the two mites that has set the pitch 
to the strain of many another like gift given 


by more than one poor woman that has 
come 4 into Bethany’s tion on our 
Lord’s day, And so other one 


whose name is so dear and sacred to you, 
when she broke that most costly box whose 
oitttment never smelled so sweet as it will in 
the atmiosphere of the millenium, So did 
Dorcas preach with her needle ; and grand 
old Paul made the clanking chains on his 
wrist more eloquent than even his fiery ut- 
terance on the Hillof Mars. I never felt 
Paul so, as when with my Brother Newman 
Hall I went down into the Mamertine, at 
Rome, into that hideous dungeon, and 
thought that here that Porites Apostle 
witnessed to the death for his crucified 
Lord. It was not Paul’s word—it was Paul 
himself there, wearing out, dying, for the 
Lord that bought him. 
Your High Calling. 


Ah}! brethren, you see I am calling you 
up to something higher to-night, to some- 
thing more than mere theological utterances, 
mere lip-work. I am calling you to the 
grandest of all epistles—the living epistles, 
of the Life of Jesus. Is not that the most 
divine, the most noble testimony for Him? 
Is it not the most unanswerable? Is it not 
the best evidence to be given at the outset of 
the Christian career? Is it not at last the 
most beautiful testimony to be left from the 
dying-bed? “I can na’ answer mony ques- 
tions aboon Christ,” said an humble Seotch 
woman to Chalmers, “but I could dee for 
him!’ Was not that enough? Are you 
and I ready to die for him, if need be? It 
is the faith that can live Jesus and die for 
him that best proclaims him and makes con- 
verts to his name, and glorifies this gospel 
of light and love to which we may conse- 
crate not only our sanctuaries, but the living 
temples of our heart and lives, And this is 
the preaching that will save the old and the 
young here. This is the teacher's commen- 
tary on his hour of instruction on the Sab- 
bath. This is the pastor’s own explanation 
of the Word he proclaims from the pulpit. 


The Life Teaches Best. 


Let it be observed that a life of dail 
hourly obedience to Christ is the most 
fectual way to glorify our Lord and Saviour. 
Nay, it is the stron manifestation that 
can be made of to this dying world. 
The men of the world think very little about 
God, except sometimes in an oath whether 
profane or civil. A great many think seldom 
of Jesus Christ except as his name is pre- 
sented to them in some incidental way, and 
then they think only of him as a kind benevo- 
lent Being who went about doing good and 
died at last a very sorrowful death. God as 
their Creator and Jesus Christ as their Re- 
deemer is not in all their thoughts. What 
is needed is to bring right before their eyes 
a living Christ. What so distinctly impres- 
sive as a live follower of Christ, a representa- 
tive of Christ, not only on the Sabbath, but 
in every hour and day of the week, setti 
before men a pure, holy, Christian walk an 
example? What so proclaims the beauty of 
Jesus, as a beautiful life fragrant with his 
Spirit? 

Tyndall and Moody. 

We hear much about skeptical theories in 
our time. We have had a Convention lately 
at Belfast in which one of the most brilliant 
physicists of the day vented his ingenious 
skeptieal theories in reference to the Bible, 
to revelation, and prayer, and the most pre- 
cious doctrines which the Christian loves, and 
a few days after two of our countrymen, bap- 
tized with the Spirit of Jesus, came to that 
same Irish city living Christ, teaching Christ, 
and staggering drunkards listened and were 
reformed, reckless young men heard and w cre 
transformed into something better and purer 
and nobler, The whole city felt the incom- 
ing of a power from on high, and all the so- 
phistries of the skeptical philosophers van- 
ished from Belfast like empty wind. The 
answer to the convocation of skeptics was the 
living Christianity of a few earnest men and 
women setting forth Jesus and preaching him 
with the irresistible logic of the life. 

How to Meet Infidelity. 


I have felt that that is the only way 
to meet the infidelity of modern times—and 
not by. books, not by archeological argu- 
ment, not by theological discussion, but b 
simply meeting them on their own ground. 
Now true science judges causes from results. 
That is conceded to be one of the very first 
principles of science. The men of true sci- 
ence cannot deny that if the religion of 
Christ makes fathers and mothers purer and 
kinder and more faithful, if it makes every 
boy and girl better, if it makes every mer- 
chant more honest, every neighbor more 
kind, if it makes vicious men more upright, 
then that religion cannot be an imposture. 
No lie is of the truth. No lie of such a man 
as these infidels pronounce our Lord to have 
been could possibly elevate its believers into 





a nobler, grander, or holier character and 
life. You must judge a tree by its fruits. 
That is a first principle of science as well as 
of. revelation. There is no such sermon 
against infidelity as a cheerful, consistent, 
loving, holy life. And there is no teaching 
of Christ that gains so many converts to the 
truth, and there is no teacher in all Bethany 
Sabbath-sehool that will doso much to. make 
the utterances of the Sabbath hour here ef- 
fective, as the pure life, devoted not only to 
the spiritual welfare of the class but to the 
right living of Christ before them, and the 
exemplification of him in the daily walk 
and work of life. 
Why so Few Conversions? 


The question is often asked, “Why are 
not more people converted in ‘our times by 
the public preaching of the Word?’ I don’t 
believe that there is a pastor on this plat- 
form that has not been agitated by the ques- 
tion. And I have heard some ingenious 
answers to it. Some say that God purposes 
to save only a portion of mankind. I be- 
lieve, and you believe, and it shall be the 
glory of this pulpit always to preach, that 
God purposes to save every man and woman 
and ‘child that comes to his crucified Son 
and believes on Him. That is a sufficient 
answer, The answer that men are entirely 
depraved and can only be renewed by the 

wer of the Holy Spirit is not sufficient. 

hat would seem to lay the responsibility 
of man’s general impenitence upon God. 
believe that the chief reason of the small 
number of conversions to Jesus Christ in 
our congregations is that there is so much 
preaching against Christianity on the part 
of those who are called to illustrate, enforce 
and extend it. Every sinful act of a pro- 
fessing Christian is a sermon right into the 
teeth of his Master. It is a sin against the 
Croes of Christ. And Satan’s most successful 
—— are inconsistent Christian pro- 
essors. Ah! the bad sermons of the life are 
more than a match for the best sermons of 
the pulpit, or the best teachings of the Sab- 
bath-school. The most effective preaching 
of Christ from the pulpit or the class is com- 
or nullified when representatives of 
ist disgust and repel those whom they 
ought to attract by the religion of Jesus. 
A Personal Question. 

Do you suppose that if you and I lived 
out the faithful instructions of the Sabbath, 
there would be so few conversions to Jesus? 
Do you suppose that if the gospel spoken by 
fai ers and teachers were rein- 
forced by the beautiful and exemplary lives 
of Christian hearers, so few would be won 
to Jesus? Try it and see! Let us all, in 
this holy week—set apart not only for 
prayer, but for the setting of ourselves apart 

xr Christ—say that henceforth we will 
preach in the one direction, and live for the 
one glorious purpose, and see if such results 
shali not follow as make the very name of 
“Pentecost” to be hallowed ! 

Now, not to weary you, let me say once 
more, that every one of you is a preacher, 
and every life is a teacher. What sort of 
discourses are you making? What do you 
preach ? 

Outside Sermons. 

Do you find your text in the shop or the 
stock market? Do you preach that the 
chief.end of life is to make money? You 
will make more converts to Mammon than 
you will to Jesus. Some of you preach that 
enjoyment, self-indulgence, admiration, and 
everything of that sort, are the one thing 
needful. You will draw more to the plea- 
sure party than you will to the prayer-meet- 
ing. What matters it that the eighth com- 
mandment is preached from all the pulpits 
of the city if the Christian professor over- 
reaches his neighbor in business, and refuses 
to give to every man his due? It is the 
sermon of the week that carries a thousand 
times more influence with it than the ser- 
mon of the Sabbath. What you and I do, 
outside of the sanctuary, carries more convic- 
tion with it than anything we utter within 
it. Though Paul himself were the preacher, 
if Paul had not lived religion he never 
would have made a single convert to the 
gospel of the atonement. And there was 
not an epistle he ever wrote that was more 
magnificent than the life that he lived from 
Damascus down to his bloody martyrdom at 
Rome. 

So let me say to every one of you here in 
Bethany, that you are preachers, and you 
are making converts every day for heaven 
or for hell. Every life makes its mark. 
Some lives are 

Overwhelming Discourses 
for God! Some are terrible in their power 
to fill hell with victims. Do you ask, “How 
shall I live up to this high mark I have 
been setting before you?” My answer is, 
“So surrender yourself to Jesus Christ, as to 
be holy! as to be holy /” 
“ Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth wouldst teach : 
Thy soul must overflow, if thou 
Another's soul would reach. 


overfiow of 
Te give the lips full speech. 
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“ Be holy, and thy thoughts 
Shail some soul's famine feed ; 
Speak holy, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live holy. and thy life shall be 
A grand and noble creed.” 


Preach! 


Then, beloved brothers and sisters! go 
and preach! Preach from this time on- 
ward! Preach! The recording angel will 
be taking notes not only of every word 
taught under this wide roof and in these 
beautiful rooms—not only of every word ut- 
tered by my beloved brother, your pastor, 
in yonder sanctuary, or in my own beloved 
pulpit, or in those in which these brethren 
round me stand, but of every thought and 
word and act of all our lives. That angel is 
taking notes. The books shall be opened. 
If you preach against the Lord Jesus your 
work will suffer loss, and you will suffer for 
it at the last. Go and preach! Day by day 
preach! Preach, with the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost dwelling in you and moving 
you to faithful Christian deeds, to constant 
Christ-like conduct. For a Christ-like life, 
let me say again, is the mightiest influence 
to, attract the old and the young to the 
Saviour. 

The Master’s Text. 


So, when the Master sends his text to- 
night to us in this new and beautiful build- 
ing, we are waiting for his message. It is, 
Go, THOU, and preach! Go, thou, and 
PREACH! Go, thou, and preach ME! 
Shine! Bear fruit! Follow me! My grace 
shall be sufficient for thee. With the ordina- 
tion comes that promise. The world’s sorest 
want to-night is Christ-like men and women. 
The sermons the world wants are sermons 
in shoes. The preaching it needs is the 
preaching of 

A Christly Practice, 


the overwhelming argument of a life hid 
with Christ in God. The Church that is 
not converted to Christ will never convert a 
sinful world to him. The teacher that is 
unconverted himself—I may say, from head 
to foot—will never be the means of saving a 
child in all his class of scholars. But a 
church of live disciples, whose hearts have 
been refreshed hy the frequent baptisms of 
the Spirit, and whose lives have been made 
beautiful -by inward conflict, and strong by 
secret prayer, and rich by devout study of 
the Word—these are the embodiment of a 
living Jesus in a dark and dying world. 
Their voice is a trumpet. Their example 
isa light. Their influence is a salt. Their 
lives are the sermons that shall rouse the 
dead ! 

This night we dedicate this beautiful and 
spacious edifice—the embodiment in stone 
and wood of one beloved brother’s loyal love 
to his Master, and in carrying out this em- 
bodiment strengthened, aided and reinforced 
by this noble brotherhood and sisterhood, 
that it might be given to his Master—this 
edifice, I say, we dedicate to-night to the 
training of Christian men and women, and 
to the production of lives for eternity—such 
lives as in poor —— phrase I have felt 
it my privilege and duty to come and pre- 
sent to you to-night. Bethany building is 
consecrated to the glory of Christ in the 
making of weak, sinful men and women 
more Christ-like. The evidence of its work 
shall be seen not in mere formal demonstra- 
tion, however imposing, not in mere anni- 
versary gatherings, however beautiful, not 
in the fragrance of its reputation throughout 
the land} but in the products it shall send 
out of this house and spread through this 
community, and send on their way to the 
Judgment seat—boys and girls fitted for this 
worid and for another—fathers and mothers 
with hopes and desires and lives, for this 
world and the next made different—the out- 
come and the product of the work wrought 
here, and wrought by you after you shall 
have gone hence. 

Heaven Beholding. 

Viewed in that light, this building, this 
band, the work to be done here, I believe 
commands to-night the thought of Heaven ! 
The Master may look hither as of old he 
stood on another Bethany, and say to you, 
“Ye shall receive power when my Holy 
Spirit comes upon you, and ye shall be wit- 
nesses for me |”? To that dear Master you dedi- 
cate to-night this beautiful edifice. To that 
Master to-night I trust you dedicate your- 
selves to be living temples of the Holy Ghost. 
To that Master let us so consecrate ourselves 
that we shall look back and you shall look 
back from the battlements of glory to this 
scene of your toil and self-denial—your 
prayer, your Bible study, your teaching, 
your living with an infinite gratitude, and 
mark it as one of the most favored of all 
your Elims on your pilgrim journeyings to 
the heavenly city. Best of all, may mul- 


t tudes converted in precious revivals here, 
and brought to Christ by the teaching of 
him beneath this roof, look down from the 
heights of the better land and say, “I was 
born there, and there, and there (pointing to 
class-forms in the different parts of the Hall), 
and there I set out on that bright journey te 
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the better country that has ended before the 
throne of my Master’s glory !” 
Stop! 

Is every one in this assembly to-night 
Christ’s? Dare I stand as the first minister 
to utter the first discourse here without 
holding up the signal and extending the 
blessed hearty invitation to any unconverted 
soul in this audience to decide here and now 
for Christ? Would it not be a blessed 
thought if, on the first evening of the preach- 
ing of the Word under this roof, some one 
soul should decide for Christ, and a work 
begin from the very first hour of the history 
of this new edifice? Friend! I offer you 
to-night a crucified Saviour as your Friend, 
~— Redeemer, your Comforter, YOUR 

viour. 

Have you come hither to-night from mere 
curiosity, to look upon this beautiful build- 
ing whose name and fame have gone out not 
merely over your city, but over our land ? 
Stay! Go not hence till thou hast not only 
heard of, but accepted Jesus as thy Saviour! 
And let these opening hours in this opening 
week of sacred devotion, be the time of thy 
decision for Christ. Go home to-night, thy- 
self to preach Jesus! Not only accept him, 
but proclaim him! And at last thou wilt 
be acknowledged by him with infinite joy 
in his presence forever! For, to the darkest 
heart that may be here to-night within the 
sound of my voice, I proclaim Jesus. Oh! 
if any of you have been immured in a life- 
time of impenitence, if you have been all 
your life long in bondage to sin, to-night I 
would hold up to you the loving heart of 
Jesus and cry out aloud, Come! Come / Comr! 
to JESUS! 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
A GOLDEN TEXT. 





BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


T was painted in gilt letters on the 

side of a furniture express wagon : 

“ He that lifts the yoke of labor from a 
mother’s shoulder, is a noble son.” 

How appropriately placed! for the 
man must, in his daily business, practi- 
cally illustrate its power and beauty. It 
strengthened him, and was a reminder 
to many others who read the text care- 
lessly, and found themselves pondering 
it over. A golden text, indeed; for it 
shone out like a ray from a Fresnel 
lamp, guiding in the channel of duty, 
and pointing out the nobility of self- 
sacrifice. 

Many sons think it no shame to be 
supported by their mother. They are 
not disturbed at seeing her back bent 
with toil, and her fingers worn and mis- 
shapen by incessant labors. They never 
think of counting the multitude of 'steps 


taken in their behalf; never observe the | 


numerous acts of self-denial, or think it 
necessary to bestow a grateful kiss, or a 
word of thanks, in return for this con- 
tinued devotion. Mother never com- 
plains of the pressure of the yoke. Oh, 
no; mothers seldom do that, but it is 
there, nevertheless, and somebody’s no- 
bility is at a discount. 

“ He that lifts the yoke of labor from 
a mother’s shoulder, is a noble son.” 

Isn’t it true? Can’t you count a few 
of your acquaintances who are entitled 
to this honorable distinction? They are 
not found at billiard-saloons, or amid 
scenes of dissipation ; they do not fre- 
quent street corners, or lounge idly in 
convenient places. Their business is to 
make home, the mother’s kingdom, as 
comfortable and attractive as possible, 
even at the expense of such pleasures as 
young men ordinarily desire. They make 
no plans for themselves that interfere 
with this solemn act of consecration. 
They love their mother, and love is the 
fulfilling of the law to them. 

Nobility of this sort is not infrequently 
transmitted from parents to children. 
The father who treated his sire with con- 
tempt, could not have been surprised at 
the reply of his own son when gsked 
what he was whittling : 

“A trough to feed you out of when 
you get old.” 

Are you feeding your aged mother or 
father with the refuse from your own 





table, thinking anything good enough 
for them, and teaching your children to 
use abusive epithets toward those whom 
you and they are commanded to honor? 

Wait a little while and your turn will 
come! 


“The mills of the gods grind slow, 
But they grind exceeding small.” 
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THE MOTHERLESS CHILD. 


BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





Take the footstool, little Mary! 
Place it very gently down ; 
Smoothe the wrinkles out so neatly 
From the pinafore and gown. 
Do not look from out the lattice, 
Lest a green mound rise to view, 
Heaving soft, and rounded over, 
Where the last year's daisies grew. 


Ah! I wish the child were playing 
With her mimic housewife toys, 
Broken dollg and battered trinkets, 
Telling of unthrifty joys; 
For the weird, unearthly sadness 
Of a child of four short years, 
Pricks me through and through with anguish, 
All too deep for human tears. 


See, how neat the room is looking, 
Not a shred upon the floor, 
Though a streak of yellow sunshine 
Enters in the open door! 
Now a butterfly has fluttered 
Over Mary’s golden head, 
And she gazes, only asking, 
Tf it cometh from the dead.* 


She is motherless—our Mary— 
Therefore sitteth she so still ; 
For a strange and sudden edict 
Curbs the young child's wayward will. 
No one speaks to her ungently— 
Every voice is low and sweet, 
Though our eyes may gleam too sadly 
When the motherless they meet. 


Mary’s eyes are so beseeching ! 
Red with interdicted tears; 
For the child of a dead mother 
Groweth wise beyond her years. 
Now the pretty cheek is resting 
On her hand, and the little feet 
Quite forget their restless motion, 
Pattering once so light and fieet. 


All at once, to her child-seeming, 
Came a mystery and dread— 
Voices hushed, and stealthy footstep, 
Silence, darkness, and the dead. 
All her summer-brief existence 
Felt a chaos sudden brought, 
And she shrank away in silence 
With her little world of thought. 


Fold the small hands, gentle Mary, 
With the mystic-beaming eyes, 
For, unconscious to your seeing 
There are mothers from the skies— 
Heavenly mothers, thine the fairest, 
Entering softly at the door, 
And their silvery garments mingle 
With the sunshine on the floor. 


*In the Greek Psyche, the soul and butterfly are 
the same word. Thence comes the pretty super 
stition that the insect flying over the head of a 
person is the spirit of a friend. E. 0. 8. 

Hollywood, N. C. 
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THE END OF THE SERMON. 


BY “PENELOPE.” 


OHNNY was very rude, and when he 
came into the house I called him 
toward me. 

“Sit right down there, Johnny,’ said 
I, “for I want to preach you a little 
sermon.” 

“ All right!” said Johnny, laughingly, 
taking a chair by my side. “That’s the 
pulpit, and this-is the pew! Now, auntie, 
I’m all ready to listen.” 

But I hadn’t proceeded very far in my 
discourse, in fact had only entered on the 
first head, when my congregation began 
to show signs of restlessness, and I felt 
the necessity of hurrying up, or I should 
lose my opportunity for moral instruc- 
tion. 

“Don’t you love me, auntie?’ was the 
pathetic and parenthetic question. 

“Yes, indeed; but other people will 
not love you unless you try to make 
yourself more lovable, and stop these 
teasing, aggravating ways. I don’t think 
you love me any, or you would pay more 
attention to what I say.” 





“Why, yes, I do, auntie,” exclaimed 
the affectionate boy, hardly waiting for 
me to finish the sentence; “I think 
you’re splendid!” and the congregation 
dismissed itself, leaving the munister to 
her own reflections, and in a not very 
serious mood. 

There are many who turn the point of 
an arrow just as adroitly, but we are not 
on that account to think the advice is 
altogether lost, or the sermon misses its 
mark. Keeping hold of the boy’s heart, 
we have a powerful influence upon his 
life, and help in many ways toward the 
formation of a good, strong character. 
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THE UNWELCOME SCHOLAR. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


OME weeks ago, The Times published 

an article with the above heading, 
from the pen of one of its most accom- 
plished contributors. I read and reflect- 
ed upon it with much concern. Its gist 
was that, ‘to a class, composed in, the 
main of elegant and cultivated girls, 
there came a poorer girl, one who, in 
fact, earned her living by domestic ser- 
vice. The rich and well-educated por- 
tion of the class looked down on this 
member belonging to a lower social grade, 
and treated her with coldness and con- 
tempt. 

I think that over all our Sunday-school 
doors we ought to write, “The rich and 
the poor meet together, and the Lord is 
the Maker of them all.” And over the 
portals of our hearts we should inscribe 
that sweeter sentence, “One in Christ.” 
But I began this article not to sermonize, 
but to give a record of personal observa- 
tion. 

The teacher of a Bible-class, in Brook- 
lyn, was met some months ago by this 
problem. Her class had a beautiful 


_ place to meet in ; a church parlor, lovely 


with pictures, softly carpeted, luxuriously 
furnished. That no element of attrac- 
tiveness might be wanting, the Superin- 
tendent kindly adorned her table, every 
Sunday afternoon, with the flowers from 
the pulpit. In passing, I may say that 
these flowers all through the day are 
made to perform very sweet and tender 
ministries twice,—as they exhale their 
fragrance and smile in their beauty from 
the sacred desk —then in the Sunday- 
school, and after that in some home 
of sickness or bereavement to which 
thoughtful hands bear them on the Sab- 
bath evening. 

The class, in the first place numbering 
seven or eight, was composed of girls, who 
were like the lilies of the field for dainti- 
ness and grace. Like them they neither 
toiled nor spun. One or two were in 
society, and had been graduated from 
excellent schools. Others were still 
studying. All came from homes of rare 
refinement and elegance. 

Steadily the class-roll has increased 
till it now numbers thirty. Of these the 
original members remain except one, 
who is not, for God has taken her higher. 
Of the others, six are ladies engaged in 
teaching, thoroughly trained and disci- 
plined by experience and culture. One is 
a seamstress, one works in a factory, one 
or two are saleswonren, two are dress- 
makers, and one is a servant in a family. 
How to bring these differing elements 
together, how to shut the baleful spirit 
of caste outside the door, and how to in- 
fuse the class with a sisterly esprit du 
corps were the questions that confronted 
the teacher. 

She felt that there was one point of 
unioh here as everywhere. That point 
of union was the Saviour’s Cross. She 
prayed at home for her scholars that 
their hearts might be given there in en- 





tire and sweet conse ration. A little 
devotionai meeting vas organized during 
the week for the young ladies of the 
school, and this class was invited to be 
there as often as it could, and the love- 
spirit was cultivated there in lowliness at 
the feet of the Master. 

Next, the teacher tried to make the 
richer girls feel a sort of helpful respon- 
sibility for the poorer ones. “ Miss 
8 * or “Miss F ,’ she would say, 

Would you not 








“seems to be lonely. 
like to sit by her to-day? Could you 
not go with me and call upon her some 
day or evening this week? I want her 
to feel that she is among friends.” One 
very dull phlegmatic German girl, over 
whose face no shade of expression ever 
flitted, became a source of special effort, 
and one day a bright girl, who had been 
very persevering in attentions to her, came 
to the teacher with her sweet face flushed 
with delight. “Oh!” she said, “do you 
know I have made Miss P—— talk! 
And who would have thought it? She 
has been to Europe with her father, and 
has travelled through France and Swit- 
zerland, and really was quite animated — 
when I had succeeded in rousing her 
from that statuesque silence.” 

At almost every communion season, 
one or two have come from this class to 
the table of the Lord. The young con- 
verts feel that they have work to do for 
Jesus, and that the work is right there, 
in the dear little parlor, which seems to 
some of them like the very vestibule of 
heaven. 

There is a chivalrous spirit in most 
people which, if consecrated by devotion 
to Christ, effectually does away with the 
malign influence of caste in a school or 
church. But Christ’s love must be the 
moving element. Patronizing help from 
the outside defeats its own end. As 
many as touched our Lord, we read, were 
made whole. We must touch, we must 
love, we must get close to those we want 
to help if we would see them clustered 
in their early youth at the altar of ser- 
vice, Christ’s love, in a church, in a so- 
ciety, and common work to do will melt 
prejudices away and make all scholars 
welcome. 





SIGNS OF AWAKENING AND WHA1 
TO DO. 


HEN a cloud of mercy breaks over 

a city, and hundreds and thousands 
are saved, as in Glasgow and Belfast, the 
man who does not acknowledge the es- 
pecial presence of God must be a stupid 
ingrate. But there are places where 
there needs a delicate watching of symp- 
toms in order to discover the gracious 
working. There are two or three unfail- 
ing tests. 

When God is unusvaily present, it is 
manifest in the praying circles, The 
dullest thing on earth ix a dull prayer- 
meeting—long prayers, long exhorta- 
tions, long chapters, long hymns. I 
notice that men are pruiracted in their 
prayers just in proportion as their hearts 
are cold, and they have really nothing to 
say. What our public prayers most need 
is to be cut off at both ends, and set on 
fire in the middle! When the church is 
full of coldness, three prayers will take 
up the whole meeting; but when the 
Spirit of God mightily appears, you can 
have fifteen prayers and fifteen exborta- 
tions in an hour and a half, and not be 
crowded. 

When God’s Spirit is unusually pre- 
sent, it is seen in the Sabbath congrega- 
tions. There may be no larger audience ; 
but there is a tenderness of feeling all 
through the house. It is as much to say, 
“T am bereaved; give me some comfort. 
I am awfully tempted; help me out.” 
And the minister of Christ, instead of 
addressing the people in a perfunctory 
way, and talking because he is expected 
to talk, speaks as a brother addresses a 
brother in some time of peril and anxiety. 
Oh, what a scene !—a congregation brood- 
ed over by the Spirit. Penitents weep- 
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ing; backsliders bowing the head, im- 
ploring recovery; hearers pale with 
emotion ; deep ‘silence, broken only by 
sigh and sob, and outcry of anxiety ; 
the Spirit calling ; the devil tempting; 
Christ inviting Sinai beating with all 
its thunders; Calvary proclaiming its 
love; angels of light contending for 
the soul’s redemption ; spirits of dark- 
ness fighting for its overthrow.—7. 
De Witt Talmage. 
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A MODERN “SATURNALIA.” 


BY MARY B, DODGE, 


T is difficult to describe the conflict- 
ing feelings which are stirred by a 
visit toa mission-school on a festival-day. 
There is the joy that so much good is 
being done in lifting the children out of 
misery into at least a few hours of hap- 
piness; and there is the pain, health- 
fully awakened, that so many human 
beings are born into wretchedness, and 
that to catch even this glimmer of light 
they must creep through so much of 
joylessness, surrounded if not swamped 
by a yawning gulf of sin and pollution. 
On Christmas day we went to see the 
dinner served at the Bedford Street 
Mission, Philadelphia. After a short 
holiday salutation by the Superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school, and singing 
by the boys and girls, numbering be- 
tween fourand five hundred, the smaller 
children left the chapel and were ush- 
ered into the room above, while the 
larger ones soon followed and were en- 
tertained on the third floor. Turkey, 
potatoes, cranberries, pie, cake and 
apples were then distributed without 
stint by kind-hearted men and women, 
who at home commanded the service 
of others, but who here did literally 
follow the Master, feeding his lambs, 
and waiting upon the little ones with 
‘all the assiduity and attention that 
could have been bestowed upon their 
own cherished darlings. 

It was an inspiring sight to see noble 
men in white aprons carving the beau- 
tifally browned turkeys that gave forth 
a delicious savor of prosperity, and 
lovely women, utterly self- forgetful, as- 
suming the duties of servants to half- 
famished children, all for love of Christ 
and his suffering humanity! As it is 
the little leaven which leaveneth the 
whole lump, who may compute the 
measure of the good that shall flow 
from these grateful children’s hearts 
through the vile atmosphere of the 
Five Points of Philadelphia in which 
this Bedford Street Mission is planted ? 

Only the other day we read of two 
hundred prison convicts, all of whom, 
out of some five hundred descendants, 
trace their lineage to one woman, a 
neglected waif of the streets ; and we 
thought as we looked around among 
the children present, many of them 
picked literally from the gutters, how 
incalculable is the future blessing to 
the State, assured to it by these wise 
men and women whe aspire to no 
honors of statesmanship, and yet by the 
simple guiding of the star of love are 
its veritable saviors. 

The good missionary, Dr. Long, 
whose office is in an adjacent build- 
ing, and whose life is spent among the 
poor around him, told us that a few 
weeks since a gentleman came in to 
visit the day school, and after the ses- 
sion said to him, “I am ‘one of your 
children; twenty years ago I was taken 
from the street, and taught to read and 
write and cipher here, and now I own 
a fine farm in this State.” And yet this 
is but one of innumerable happy re- 
sults from this Christian work. 

But it is not only the future that the 
Mission strives to illuminate, It be- 





lieves in the eternal sunshine which 
begins to-day. It knows that the heart 
expands and the mind too when the 
body is warm, better than when it is 
pinched and frozen. It knows that it 
is good to be glad. And so it provides 
for at least one day in the year a “ feast 
of fat things,” in which the spiritual 
element is hidden away in the “ loaves 
and fishes.” 

A pleasing incident occurred in the 
room devoted to the infant classes. The 
gentleman presiding, Mr. W——-, speak- 
ing out of the fullness of a grateful heart, 
said he hoped the children would not for- 
get tothank God for the good things they 
were enjoying, whereupon, quite unex- 
pectedly, arose a chorus of children’s 
voices in infantile treble, bearing up 
the simple and untaught praise of 
“Thankee |” 

But the prettiest scene of the day 
came of the kindness of one individual, 
Mr. S——, who had provided at 
his own expense some three hundred 
dolls, with dress material for each. 
After the dinner was over and candies 
had been freely distributed from the 
Christmas trees, this gentleman stood 
in the hall of entrance and handed to 
each of the girls, little and big, as they 
were leaving, this crowning glory of 
their day—a beautiful curly-headed, 
bright-eyed, real china doll! Colored 
and white, great and small, girls of 
fifteen, and girls of only two years in 
the arms of the older ones, fared equally; 
and the dumb surprise or the irrepres- 
sible joy evinced by the recipients— 
motherhood expressed in each, as the 
lovely toy was fulded to the welcoming 
breast—was alike affecting to the be- 
holder. 

We could not resist calling down the 
fullest blessings of Heaven upon the 
man—saint, he seemed—who thus had 
given to three hundred hungry souls 
a solace of gladness in the never-fail- 
ing delight which innocence finds in 
babyhood, even if it be in artificial 
mould. The last of the little girls re- 
ceived a doll with the leg slightly in- 
jured. The almoner was so occupied 
in telling her how to remedy the frac- 
ture, that he forgot to remove the paper 
covering from the baby’s face. The 
little girl’s brow was clouded, and her 
eyes wore an expression of bewildered 
disappointment, until some one near 
unfolded the baby’s beauty, and the 
sunshine that then and there outburst 
from kindled lip and eye and quick- 
ened step was the final benediction 
that we carried away never to forget, 
and to picture here, if possible, that 
whosoever sees it may determine, if in 
never so small a way, to be the creator 
of just one such radiant smile. 











GENEROUS SCHOOLBOYS. 


HE boys at Grammar School No. 
35, in West Thirteenth Street, New 
York, recently set a worthy example for 
many older people to follow. Mrs, 
Mary Wood, a lady of about seventy 
years, whose husband went down with 
the Arctic, twenty years ago, has stood 
in front of the school-building nearly 
seven years with her basket or stand of 
candies and cakes. She has always 
been very popular among the boys, and 
through their patronage has been able 
to sustain herself and an invalid son. 
Opposition having been made by 
certain men who have stores near by to 
her retaining her old position, the boys 
have taken her part, and as an expres- 
sion of their good-will have sent her 
two tons of coal, a large supply of all 
kinds of provisions, and have paid a 
month’s rent for her in advanee. 





In the first attempt to drive her away 
her stand was knocked over, and her 
stock of candies—hardly the worth of 
two dollars—was broken into small 
pieces. The boys coming out of the 
school soon afterward saw her distress, 
and all devoted their pennies to her 
relief, taking a fragment and paying 
the price of the whole piece, until they 
had given her twelve dollars. The 
Board of Education has given her leave 
to occupy her accustomed place in 
front of the building, and respectable 
residents in the neighborhood encour- 
age her in many ways. 
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THE LIGHT ON THE WATCH- 
TO WERS. 


BY MRS. J. E, MC CONAUGHY. 


|e the third century the Empress 
Helena fitted out a large expedition 
to go from Constantinople to Jerusalem, 
to search upon Mt. Calvary for the cross 
on which Christ died. Fully confident 
of the success of her mission she made 
every arrangement possible to spread 
the good tidings far and wide the mo- 
ment the discovery should be made. It 
is said that she caused to be erected all 
along the route massive watch-towers 
of stone, stationing watchmen upon 
each, whose duty it was, on the signal 
being given, to flash the joyful message 
from one to another, until it was re- 
ceived by the enthusiastic throng in the 
imperial city. 

If all who have found the cross pre- 
cious would take as much pains to 
spread the good news 


“ Wide over the land and the ocean 

What a girdle of glory would shine! 

How all the dark places would brighten, 
How the mists would roll up and away, 
How the earth would laugh out in her glad- 


To hail the millennial day.” 

If we cannot all be as “cities set on 
a hill” we may all shine like a lighted 
candle placed on a candlestick. If it 
is only one humble room that we illu- 
mine, how glad and bright we may 
make that with the glory that shines 
from the cross. The Christian’s light 
is all borrowed light, but his measure 
is only limited by his faith and his de- 
sire. Shall we not tell the good news 
of this found cross to some souls this 
year? Shall we not so let our light 
shine out that this zeal may also be 
enkindled ? 

Take some one of your class in Sab- 
bath-school by the hand, when the 
session has closed, and whisper a word 
of warning and tender entreaty to seek 
the Saviour now. No one will observe 
you, to the embarrassment of the other, 
yet the words will sink deeper into the 
heart than any you have uttered during 
the lesson hour. It is these little 
pointed shafts of personal appeal that 
have done the great work of converting 
sinners in the world. Speak from your 
heart with true earnestness of purpose. 
A cold, formal address will never en- 
kindle a fire in another heart. 

When M’Cheyne lay in his coffin, an 
unopened letter was found on his table, 
written by a stranger, who took that 
means to inform him of the blessing 
which a discourse of his had been to 
his soul. It was his last sermon on 
earth; but the blessed influence of his 
life since he went to heaven has been a 
perpetual sermon. His was a light 
that even the grave could not put out. 

“T have not wept but once these 
forty years,” said an aged military offi- 
cer, “and that was when I heard a 
Cherokee preacher address his country- 
men, from the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, his tears flowing faster than he 
could wipe them away.” 





“No man,” says Robert Hall, “can 
ever become eminent in anything un- 
less he works at it with an earnestness 
bordering upon enthusiasm.” 

Who would not covet earnestly the 
distinction of being eminent in win- 
ning souls to Christ ? 








A LULLABY SONG. 


BY DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 





Rockaby, lullaby, bees in the clover! 
Crooning so drowsily, crying so low— 
Rockaby, lullaby, dear little rover! 
Down into wonderland— 
Down to the under-land— 
Go, oh go! 
Down into wonderland go! 


Rockaby, lullaby, rain on the clover! 
Tears on the eyelids that waver and 
weep! 
Rockaby, lullaby—bending it over! 
Down on the mother-world, 
Down on the other world: 
Sleep, oh sleep! 
Down on the mother-world sleep ! 


Rockaby, lullaby, dew on the clover! 
Dew on the eyes that will sparkle at 
dawn ! 
Rockaby. lullaby, dear little rover! 
Into the stilly world— 
Into the lily-world— 
Gone! oh gone! 
Into the lily-world gone! 
—From the ‘‘ Mistress of the Manse.” 





IRRELIGIOUS CHILDREN. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS STREET. 





LADY member of my church said 

to me once, “Why is it that my 
children are not inclined to be relig- 
ious? I see other children, whose 
whole tendency is to piety, uniting 
with the church early in life, interested 
in devotional services, and growing in 
strong attachment to the Saviour, 
while mine are becoming more worldly 
every day. Why is it?” she asked. 
“T send them to Sunday-school; I 
take them to church every fair Sab- 
bath; but no saving impressions are 
made upon them. I cannot under- 
stand it.” 

I proposed a few questions: 

“Do you show any particular relig- 
ious example daily to your children 
in the household ?” 

“T cannot say that I do; but they 
know that I am a professor.” 

“You say that you send them to 
Sabbath-school and to church; do you 
converse with them about the sermon 
they have heard, or the lesson of the 
Sabbath-school? or do you discuss 
trifles of no religious bearing before 
them upon their return?” 

“T am afraid the former is never 
done, and the latter often. Still, there 
can’t be much harm in that.” 

“Do you ever speak to them person- 
ally about religious duties ?” 

“No, I do not like to; it is a very 
delicate subject.” 

“Do you have family worship? Do 
your children hear your voice raised to 
Heaven for them, and thus know that 
you have an interest in their religious 
welfare?” 

“No; we never had family worship. 
My husband and I are both diffident, 
and never could bring ourselves to 
pray aloud; but we do pray for them 


in secret.” 

“Do you allow them indiscrimi- 
nate reading—newspapers, magazines, 
books, whatever they fancy ?” 

“Yes; we never troubled ourselves 
about that. They go to the circulating 
library and suit themselves; reading, 
you Coe is improving to their 
minds,” : 

“Do you cultivate worldly tastes in 
thenf, let them go into godless society, 
indulge and foster the love of fashion, 
send them to dancing schools, take 
them to the opera and theatre, and thus 
nurture a keen relish for irreligious 
pursuits?” 

“Yes; they must have some amuse- 
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ment; their companions all do the 
same, and we want them to be in the 
best society.” 

“Well,” I said, “now look at the 
matter in the light in which you your- 
self have put it. You are a professing 
Christian, and want your children to 
be the same. Yet you do nothing to 
make them such. You give them no 
religious counsel. You set them no 
religious example. You exercise no 
religious care over them—let them 
(those whom you are appointed to lead 
and mould) go where they please, read 
what they please, associate with whom 
they please. You foster their natural 
pride and vanity by indulging their 
worldly tastes. You impose no re- 
straint, no self-denial. You educate 
them inthe belief that the highest suc- 
cess in life is to move in good society, 
which means fashionable society irre- 
spective of its morality. You give 
them no character training. You use 
no plastic power to shape them after 
the divine pattern, and yet you are sur- 
prised that they are just what you are 
insensibly making them, They natu- 
rally look to you as their guide. Your 
authority over them is absolute, and 

et they see nothing in your life, and 

ot nothing from your lips, to ele- 
vate their thoughts to a higher cha- 
racter. 

“Nor is this all. You not only do no- 
thing, but you give them up to a power 
that is incessantly influencing them 
away from Christ. They mingle in 
scenes where godlessness is attractive, 
where religion is debased before them, 
and they learn to feel that it is humilia- 
ting to be a Christian. The very vainest 
thoughts are nurtured. The world is 
never idle; it is always attracting, in- 
fatuating, educating. You relinquish 
your hold upon your children and give 
them to the world, and then are amazed 
that they are worldly! You sleep, and 
while you sleep the devil sows tares, 
God will ask you for those children by- 
and-by. He has given you power, po- 
sitive resources for their training, and 
he will ask you to give them back to 
him fitted to dwell with him for ever. 
What can you say when that demand 
is made? - 

“Tf, when you go to your room to- 
night, an angel, all-beautiful and glo- 
rious, should appear before you and 
say, ‘I am commanded of God, from 
whom I come, to deliver to you a pre- 
cious jewel. Its value is beyond esti- 
mate. It is to be placed finally in the 
crown of Jesus, there to remain for 
ever. I deliver it to you for safekeep- 
ing until it is called for. If you guard 
it carefully it will grow more beautiful 
and precious every day; if you neglect 
it, it will be marred and ruined. This 
is God’s trust to you: watch it well.’ 
What would you do? 


“That trust would never be absent 
from your thought. You would scarcely 
dare to take your eye from it. You 
would be inspired by it to unrelaxing 
diligence. Nothing would be neglected 
to secure its safety. You would bind it 
upon your very heart, and defend it with 
your life. And when the day came on 
which to deliver it up, you would be 
proud to present it with lustre in- 
creased, a jewel worthy of its setting. 
If it should be proposed to you to throw 
it into the street, to send it to be exhi- 
bited to vulgar eyes and fingered by ir- 
reverent hands, you would draw back 
with horror. 

“ And yet God has given you such a 
treasure in your child. An immortal 
sou], purchased by Christ’s blood, is in- 
trusted to yourcare. You are to beau- 
tify it by instruction and example. As 
you treat it, it may be a jewel for the 
King’s crown, or a darkened, b ighted 
spirit, unfitted for heavenly compan- 
ionship. And how do you respect this 
trust? You throw it off from your 
keeping. You fail to watch it. You 

rmit the King’s enemies to surround 
it and impress their taint upon it. It is 
daily slipping away from you while you 
are swiftly going to God to account 
for it. 

“The reason why your children are 
irreligious is plain from your own ac- 
knowledgment. The faultis not theirs, 
but yours. Change your treatment ; 
give your children healthful amuse- 
ment—such as will be good for soul 
and body; teach them to look away 
from follies for theiremployment. Be 
what a mother should 
dren—-a spiritual director. Eetablish a 


e to her chil. 








Illustrating the Lesson on “ Achan’s Sin.” 
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THE WEDGE OF GOLD. 


Words by E. Jomnson. 


1. Search thou, 


dear 





Lord, 


my heart, 


Music by WruttamM JoHNson. 














thou may’st find some i - 


=: = = 








2. 
How slow my heart to rise! 
My prayers how faint and few! 
Where is the ardor of my love, 
The love that once I knew? 





Some bu - ried wedge of 
SP? £ «a & 


3. 
With Thine own precious blood, 
Cleanse me from every stain. 
Take every idol of my heart, 
, Restore Thy smile again. 


gold, 








Some bu - ried wedge of gold. 





4. 
No hidden thing. dear Lord, 
Would I from Thee withhold; 
No idol robe ‘he flesh to please, 
No buried wedge of gold. 








confidence with them about religious 
matters. Let their eyes read upon your 
heart an intense desire for their salva- 
tion. Surround them with a religious 
atmosphere. Show them that to be a 
Christian is to be cheerful, joyous, 
sunny, and at the same time of exalted 

urity. Teach them the sweetness, the 
ineffable delight of communion with 
God. Ask God’s help upon this course, 
and you will see the result you desire.” 
—American Tract Society. 





’ For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE WAY TO THE HEART. 


BY E. E. ROGERS. 


T is usually a winding way and often 
difficult to find. Direct and abrupt 
address may sometimes result in the sur- 
render of the heart; but ordinarily, the 
indirect method is the successful method. 
The purpose to win the soul may be just 
as earnest when the latter method is em- 
ployed asin the former case, and God’s 
gracious use of the means may be just as 
earnestly sought in prayer. 

We would not be understwod as dis- 
suading from the direct and personal ap- 
peal to men on the subject of their soul’s 
salvation ; but we would call special at- 
tention to that which, in a majority of 
cases, is a necessity, since human nature 
is what it is, namely, the preparation for 
the earnest personal appeal. 

It is usually necessary to gain a man’s 
confidence before he will admit you or 
the truth you speak, into his heart. Your 
motive must be understood and your sin- 
cerity proved by him whom you would 
lead to a better life. Human nature is 
prone to associate the speaker with that 
which is spoken. If there be any reason 
that there should come into the thought 
of the person addressed by you this 
ancient retort to a well-meaning utter- 
ance, “ Physician, heal thyself!” vain 
indeed are the words spoken. Convince 
others that you mean what you say, feel 
what you say, and that you intend to live 
and do live as you ask others to live, 
Men will follow heavenward leading, 
when they will not heed precept or mere 
direction. 

Something more than an understand- 
ing of your motive, or confidence in your 
piety, may be needed to win the soul you 
seek. Acts of kindness may be potent when 
words fail. It may be necessary to gain 
an individual’s sympathies before any at- 
tention will be given to the truth. This 
remark applies especially to the poorer 
and more neglected classes of society. 
The more manifest your unselfishness 
becomes, the greater your influence 
among the classes mentioned. 

A sister told me recently how she found 





her way to the heart of a poor woman. 
It was by the simple offer of the use of a 
sewing machine, an offer gladly accepted, 

The writer found his way to the heart 
of an Irish saloon keeper by a little care 
for his children. 

“ My little Maggie can sing.” 

“T would like to hear her sing.” 

“That’s right, come and hear her.” 

An appointment was made, and the 
visit was made, and right down in that 
vile basement saloon little Maggie and 
one or two of her mates sang their mis- 
sion Sunday-school songs. That visit 
was followed by others, evidently always 
welcome, and soon there was an oppor- 
tunity to speak the warm words of truth. 

We must let those whom we would 
benefit know that we care for their inter- 
ests. The successful pastor’s visit is not 
made up of talk about himself, but about 
the interests of the families visited. 

Out of self into other hearts is the true 
method. We talk much about “tact” 
in winning souls, Superior tact springs 
naturally from an unselfish thoughtfual- 
ness about others. 

Vain is labor for souls without the love 
of souls. ‘ Where there is a will there is 
a way,” and this is emphatically true of 
labor for the conversion of men to Christ. 





For The Sunday-Schoo] Times. 
“MORE LIGHT.” 


SSTTYHERE is no use in my trying to 
teach in Sunday-school ; it is not 
in me. I don’t get on at all!” 

So said one whose troubled look and 
tone showed that an effort had been 
made, and that failure gave real sorrow. 

“Well, what is the matter?” “Oh, I 
don’t know! I study the lesson, but 
somehow I cannot teach it. Last Sun- 
day’s lesson I studied all the week long. 
I read all the explanations in the papers, 
and all the books I could find upon the 
subject. I went to the library and read 
for hours, until I knew what every learned 
man has said about those verses. I had 
ever so good a time, and I was sure I 
should be able to teach that lesson. But 
I made a miserablg failure! There is no 
use in my trying any longer.” 

“But did you find out what God has 
said, as well as what man has said? 
Did you study the lesson in the Bible?” 
“Why, yes. I read it over two or three 
times, and looked out some of the refe- 
rences,”’ 

“Well, don’t you think if you had 
studied your Bible more thoroughly, 
learned the full meaning of the lesson 
there as God speaks it to us, and then 





{ 


i must “gonstrain Him,” 





have succeeded better? After all, these 
other writers began with the Bible; that 
was their starting point—prayerful, pa- 
tient, loving study taught them how to 
write for you and me. Why should not 
we go to their starting point, study in 
their way, and then gain all the added 
light they give us, by comparing our re- 
sults with theirs? ‘The Bible first’—is 
surely a good rule.” “TI do believe that 
that was my fault. Instead of carrying 
God’s message to my class, I told what 
we all think about that message. I will 
try the other plan next time.” 

We have not since heard from that 
poor, discouraged teacher, but we trust 
the better way has been found, and that 
success has followed. 

Sunday-school teachers have so many 
good and useful helps now, that some- 
times the Bible itself is too little studied. 
There is so much machinery that possibly 
we may forget about the motive power. 
We knew a teacher—we hope he stands 
alone—who used to read over, and for 


the first time, the explanations in his les- 


son paper while at the breakfast-table 


Sunday morning; carry the pone with 

him and use it in teaching. e gave u 

his class after a short trial, for “ he posh 

not manage those unruly boys.” He 

does not like teaching in Sunday-school, 

and he declares he means never to try 
ain. 

But there may. be Bible study as well 
as Bible teaching, that is not of the right 
kind. 

Not long ago we had a very stormy 
Sunday. The Sunday-school room was 
so dark that we could scarcely see to read 
our Bibles and our opening hymn. The 
organist began the tune, and stumbled on 
with almost every other note a false one, 
What was the matter! It was a fami 
hymn, the music was correctly writtén, 
and the organ was in good tune. Ah, 
there was not light enough! Right be- 
hind the organ there were gas-burners, 
but they were not lighted. There was 
plenty of gas, too; all that was needed 
was in readiness, but the organist had not 
asked for the light. He, too, made a 
“miserable failure,” and he had only 
himself to blame. ‘“‘ When he came to 
himself,” likethe Prodigal Son, he thought 
how foolish he had been, and straight- 
way asked for light before he played again. 
The light was given and the music had a 
different tone, for the notes were true and 
clear. 

If a superintendent so readily grants a 
request, “how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him?” Yes, we need more 
light; this is “‘ the one thing needful” in 
all true Bible study, and in all true Bible 
teaching. There is a full supply for all 
our needs, yet we go stumbling on, making 
sO many mistakes in the darkness, when 
that blessed light may be had for the 
asking—sincere, earnest asking. We 


and “ He will 


} come in and tarry with us,” 
had taken some of these helps, you would - 


SoLe, 
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BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


LESSON VI. 
(For Sunday, February 7th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: ACHAN’S SIN. 


TEXT :—Joshua 7: 19-26. 


39. And Joshua said 
unto Achan, My son, 
give, I pray thee, glorv 
to the RP God of Is- 
rael, aD LsAre von- 
feesion unto him; and 
teli me now what thou 
haat dune; hide # not 
froin me. 

20. And Achan an- 
sawered Joshua, and 
said, Indeed I havesin- 
ned against the Lorp 
God of Israel, and thus 
and thus have I done: 

21. When I saw 
among the spoils a good- 
ly Babylonish garment, 
and two hundred she- 
kels of silver, and a 
wedge of gold of fifty 
shekels weiglit, ‘hen [ 
coveted them, and took 
them ; and, behoid, they 
are hid in the earth in 
the midst of my tent, 
and the silver under it, 

« 8o Joshva sent 
messengers, and oy 
ran unto the tent; and, 
beho.d, it was hid in his 
tent; and the silver un- 
der it, : 

223. And they took 
them out of the midst 


them unto Joshua, aud 
unto all the children of 
Israel, and laid them 
out before the Lorp. 

24, And Joshua, and 
all Israel with him, took 
Achan the son of Zerah, 
and the silver, and the 
garment, and the wedge 
of gold, and his sons, 
and his daughters, and 
his oxen, and his asses, 
and his sheep, and his 
tent, and all that he 
had: and they brought 
them unto the valley of 
Achor. 

25. And Joshua said. 
Why hast thou troubled 
us? the Lorpshall trou- 
ble thee this day. And 
all Israel stoned him 
with stones, and burned 
them with fire, after 
they had stoned them 
with stones. 

26. And they raised 
over him a great heap 
of stones unto this day. 
So the LorpD turned 
from the fierceness of 
his anger. Wherefore 
the name of that place 
was . The valley 
of Achor, unto this 





of the tent, and brought | day. 





HE whole chapter should be read by the 
class, and the Golden Text engraven on 
the memories of all. (See 1 Chron, 2:7; 
Josh. 22:20.) Point out the place of Ai on 
the map, and ask for any other mention 
made of it in the Scriptures. See Gen. 12: 
8, and 13:3; Neh. 7:32; Isa. 10: 28, as 
indicating its location, antiquity and per- 
lity. 

Ask for the meaning of “ Achor,” “ Baby- 
lonish garment,” “wedge of gold.”” What 
is the value of “200 shekels of silver?” 
($150.) Of “50 shekels of gold?” ($600.) 
What would such a sum then represent now? 
Probably more than $10,000. hy? 


THE CONNECTION 


is indicated by the opening verses of the 
chapter. Hitherto Israel had accomp ished 
little by military skill or martial prowese. 
‘The crossing of Jordan, and the caste ot 
Tericho, were both achieved by the miracu- 
iuus intervention of God, by whi-4 the posi- 
tion of Joshua as leader wis confirmed 
among his followers, and hiv ame as a con- 

ueror feared by the people of the land. 
Waving learned a lesson of trust, they are 
now to be taught one of ovedience. Having 
renonnoitred Ai, a city of 12,000 inhabi auts 
(8°25), ten o. twelve miles from Gilgal, 
Joshua sent » company out to take it, but 
thev were re;r.ised, fleeing before the men 
vw .41, anc suffered the loss of a few men. 
‘thoy came back discomfiled and disheart- 
no | Even Joshua, net ithstanding all he 
had seen and heard, was sorely tried, nut 
merely at the loss of a icw men, but because 
the Lord seemed to bave left them to them- 
selves, and specially because the name of 
the Lord athe 6 be dishonored. He rent his 
clothes, fell upon his face before the Load, 
and made sad and sorrowful lamentation, 
The Lord heard and answered him, whether 
directly or through Eleazar the priest, we 
are not informed, and told him to cease his 
expostulations with God, and make thorough 
inquirition among the people for the cause 
of the catastrophe. Working, not weeping, 
was needed now. God often answers his 
people’s prayers for help by arousing them 
to hely themselves. Prayers are a power 
when they lead to earnest action and practi- 
cal obedience. Thus admonished and di- 
rected by God, Joshua probably by the use 
of the lot, discovered that God’s covenant 
had been broken and sacrilege committed 
by Achan. This sin of Achan, its dis- 
covery, its confession, and its penalty, forms 
the subject of 

THE LESSON. 

The sin of Achan arose rrom covetousness, 

and its peculiar heinousress appears from 


the indictments of the charge, six in num- 
ber (verse 11), viz: transgression, covenant- 


breaking, larceny, theft, deceit, and sacri- | 


lege. 
solemn adjuration, an honest confession and 
a fearful execution. 


n the account given we have a | 


| 








| 


I. A Solemn Adjuration. 
(Verse 19.) 

The culprit has been detected, the crime | 
is indicated, the sentence is well known. | 
The judge takes his seat, and earnestly ad- | 
dresses the prisoner, urging him to state 
what he had done in order that the divine 
displeasure might be averted from Israel ; 
for though one man alone had sinned, yet the 
whole nation had suffered in consequence. | 
“As member of a community established | 
by God, the good or evil action of the indi- 
vidual involves the whole congregation in 
blessing or destruction.” As Paul writes to 
the Corinthians, referring to the unity of 
the church, “If one member suffer, all the 
members euffer with it; and if one member 
be honored, all the members rejoice with 
it,’ we are so allied in domestic, social, 
civil and religious life that we are either a 
blessing or a blight to each other. Inter- 
course with the good is grateful as the scent | 
of an alabaster box of ointment, while con- | 
tact with the vile leaves the marks of defile- 
ment and the stain of pollution. 

"Ten righteous men would bave saved 
Sodom; one Achan brings di-u-ter upon 
Israel. The appeal of Joshua was tender, 
solemn, effective. 


1. Tender. “My son,” says the judge, 
speaking to the arraigned criminal. The | 
paternal blends with and tempers the ju- | 
dicial. He relaxes nothing of the yigor of | 
the law, yet deals pitifully with the offender. 
How it must have touched the heart of 
Achan to listen to such words from the lips 
of Joshua, his leader and general. 

The wise, the good, the strong are always 
gentle towards the weak, the helpless, the 
unhappy, the offending. 

2. Solemn. “Give glory to the Lord 
God of Israel.” That is, declare the truth, 
and the truth must ever redound to God’s 
praise. A full confession of guilt before 
proof, or when no evidence can be adduced, 
is a tribute to God’s omniscience, and to the 
rectitude of the divine government. It was 
in similar language, though with other mo- 
tives, that the Pharisees addressed the blind 
man whose eyes Jesus had opened. (John 
9:14.) Itis a solemn way of administering 
an oath. Whatever testimony we bear | 
should ever be uttered as if before the Lord, 
who hates every false and wicked way. 

3. Effective. Moved doubtless by | 
the touching appeal of the judge, influenced 
by the public calamity which had befallen 
the nation in its shameful defeat before the 
gates of Ai, and impelled by the convictions 
of his own awakened conscience, the offender 
immediately did all he could to make amends 
for the wrong he had done by telling the 
whole truth, 


II. An Honest Confession. 
(Verses 20, 21.) 

Humble, unreserved, unconditional. 

1. Humble. “TI have sinned against 
the Lord God of Israel.” He saw his of- 
fence in its true light, as sin against God— 
not simply as a vice, bringing ruin upon 
himself, or a crime involving others in its 
consequences, but as a sin justly incurring 
the displeasure of a holy God. It was in 
similar language that David confessed his 
faviit (Psalms 51:4). Surely the spirit of 
God, whose function it is to convince the 
world of sin, had revealed to him his own 
heart. The language is that of deep con- 
trition and humility of spirit. 


2. Umreserved, “Thus and thus 
have I done.” He makes a clean breast of 
the whole matter, concealing nothing, pal- 
liating nothing. He reveals the manner, 
the matter and the motive of his offence. It 
is a simple, but significant story. I saw, I 
coveted, I took, I hid. By no means a pe- 
culiar case. How many once pure-minded 
children, noble youths and honorable men 
have had the same humbling confession to 
make, not a few before a human tribunal, 
many more before the Lord and the bar of 
their own conscience. Notice the order of 
hisacts. First, hesaw and then coveted—the 
history of the first sin repeated (Gen. 3: 6). 
He that would avoid or resist temptation must 
make a covenant with his eyes. The look 








enkindles the desire. The indulged desire 
urges to the guilty act. He took and hid. 
One wrong act leads to another. Dishonesty 
demands deceit to cover it. He dared not | 
even use his ill-gotten goods, but must con- | 
ceal them in his tent. The silver, the gor- | 
geous mantle and the splendid ornaments, | 
which he sold his soul to obtain, would have | 
betrayed their source had he used them. | 
So many young people make shipwreck of | 
character and good prospects for the sake of | 
getting sudden riches, splendid apparel and | 
glittering jewelry, which are valueless when | 
obtained, and often betray the unhappy pos- | 
sessor! If we would be guiltless of pre- 
sumptuous sins and great transgressions, we 
must seek to be cleansed from secret faults, 
and avoid even the appearance and begin- 
ning of evil. 

3. Unconditional. No offer of | 
pardon, reprieve, or even mitigation of the 


sentence was proffered to induce this con- | 


fession. It seems to be spontaneous and ir- 
repressible. A burdened conscience, yearn- 
ing for relief, a sore heart seeking balm. 


| Such a pouring forth of a broken spirit 


is manly. The noblest attitude for a 
sinner is prostration before God. May we 
not charitably hope that such a confession, 
so simple and sincere, secured the forgive- 
ness of God, though for wise and obvious 
reasons the civil penalty might not be dis- 
ree with? God often punishes the sin, 
ut saves the sinner. A sinner may be de- 
livered from eternal condemnation, though 
the temporal consequences of his trans- 
gressions remain. 


IIt. A Fearful Execution. 
( 22-26.) 

Public, severe, commemorating. On hear- 
ing the detailed account of the offender, 
Joshua sends to the tent of Achan, and finds 
concealed, as he had described, the stolen 
goods. These goods had been all devoted 


| to the Lord, so they are brought back and 


laid again before him, that is before the ark. 
Restitution is thus made. 

Then Achan and his family, his cattle and 
his goods, all that belonged to him, are 
brought forth and taken out of the camp to 
a valley which should ever afterward bear 
the memorial name of Achor, which means 
trouble, and Joshua said to Achan “Why 
hast thou troubled us, the Lord shall trouble 
thee this day.’ And there, “all Israel 
stoned him with stones and burned them with 
fire’—all Israel, that is, their representa- 
tives who were chosen for this sad and pain- 
ful duty. The whole nation assented to the 
justice of the sentence. 

By the specific mention of his children 
being led out with him to the place of exe- 
cution, the question forces itself upon our 
attention, whether they also were put to 
death. Some think they were taken there 
merely as spectators of the awful end of their 
confessedly guilty sire; some suppose, that 
as the goods were hidden in his tent, that 
his family must have known of his trans- 
gression, and by concealing it shared his 
guilt. Some regard the language used as du- 
bious, and the question unsettled either way ; 


| others, from the natural meaning ofthe nar- 


rative, think that all he had, household as 


| well as possessions, were destroyed. Children 
| are involved in the consequences of their 


parents’ guilt. High treason attaints the name 
and forfeits the inheritance of the traitor’s 
children. God visits the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children (see second com- 
mandment), The thirty-six men who fell by 
the sword of the men of Ai, suffered also be- 
cause of Aehan’s sin. So was it in the matter 
of Korah. (Num. 16 : 32.) 

What fearful calamities wicked men bring 
upon their unoffending offspring! What a 
legacy of misery the ungodly often leave to 
their children. After al] had been consumed 
by fire upon the ashes, they raise a heap of 
stones; (8, 29; 2 Sam.18 : 17.) to commem- 
orate the awe-inspiring event—a beacon to 
warn the covetous of coming days, of the 
guilt and danger of their course. The evil 
thing having ) oa removed, and the right of 
God as sovereign vindicated, he once more 
turned his favor toward them. Deep hu- 
mility, holy fear, and earnest resolve per- 
vades the camp of Israel that night. Let us 
also be admonished. 


REMARKS. 

1. “Beware of Covetous- 
mess.”? It is idolatry. It is an insidi- 
ous vice, and corrupts the whole man; 
none seem to fear the love of money, even 
when eager in the pursuit of it. It is the 
source of dissimulation, deceit and fraud, of 
treachery and bribery, of impiety and sacri- 
lege. It ia a vice which “grows with our 
growth and strengthens with our strength,” 
blunts all natural affection, and deadens 
spiritual sensibility. 

2. Beware ofany Private Sin. 
It will break out, and bring ruin and re- 
proach. ¢ 

3. Beware of Robbing God by 
withholding your love, your loyalty, your 
soul, your service or your substance. 


A DIAGRAM 
To aid the memory and assist in review. 





SUBJECT. 
Intro. (explain) | Con. (hist. and topical.) 
ANALYSIS. 

A solemn adjur. Anhon. conf. A fearful execu. 
Tender, Humble, Public, 
solemn, Unreserved, Severe, 
Effective, Uneonditional, Commemo. 

(REMARKS 
Beware of Covetousness. 
Beware of Secret Sin. 
Beware of Robbing God. 





Give the meaning of names and phrases 
found in the lesson—state the connection, 
historical and topical—give the analysis— 
mention the aggravated nature of Achan’s 
sin, Who rt the adjuration ?—illustrate 
its tenderness, solemnity, effectiveness. Who 
made the confession? In what res was 
it humble, unreserved, unconditional ? Who 





carried out the execution? In what way? 
Who were present? What wasdone? In 
what way commemorated ? What lessons of 
caution to us? Repeat each. Can you sug- 
gest any other? 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 
TAKE HEED AND BE- 


WARE OF COVETOUSNESS.— 
Luke 12: 15 














The Primary Department. 





BY “FAITH LATIMER,” 
Topic: 
Achan’s Sin. 
Golden Text: 
‘Take heed, and beware of covetousness.”’ 
Narrative : 
Sin and its Punishment. 
Leading Thought: 
Thou God Seest Me. 


Studies for Teachers : 
Josh. 7 : 1-18. 1 Tim. 6: 7-10. 
Deut. 17: 2-5. 2 Kings 5 : 20-27. 
Luke 12: 13-21. Acts 5: 1-10. 
Luke 22: 3-6. 
NORMAL HINTS. 


ls is said that covetousness is the prevail- 
ing sin of the age; that the love of money 
which, when Paul wrote from Laodicea, 
was the root of all evil, is now striking yet 
deeper and stronger into the soil of human 
hearts, bearing fruit in dishonesty in pri- 
vate and public places, having, like the 
thorn-tree, points that wound on every 
branch and twig; and they who cultivate 
or do not destroy the plant of covetousness 
are pierced through with many sorrows. If 
this be so, what an opportunity this is for 
the children of Christendom to be instructed 
in the story of Achan’s sin and Achan’s 
punishment. ; 

We have to-day no tragic story told for 
effect, no imaginative illustrations, but one 
of those solemn warnings, held up forever 
by the hand of an avenging God. Let us 
deal with it in earnest and impress every 
opening mind with the fearful import of the 
story. i t 

Prayer shotild always, in the primary 
room (besides the general opening of the 
school) precede the teaching of every les- 
son. Let the little ones bow their heads, 
close their eyes, and to insure both eyes and 
hands from temptation, it is well to have the 
right hand placed over the closed eyes. A 
sitting posture is less likely to be a restless 
one than if they stand, and they should be 
taught that it is a wicked thing to ask what 
they do not really want, or to speak what 
they do not feel. 

Let one of the teachers lead in short, sim- 
ple sentences, expressing real child desires 
in child language—the turning of a child’s 
loving, trustful heart to the great loving 
heart of its Father in heaven. Let the chil- 
dren repeat a few words at a time, as these 
sentences are given; thus it is their prayer, 
and there is no part of the teacher’s work 
more blessed than in inculeating a habit of 
real prayer in the soul of a child. 

This morning let the petition be earnest 
and solemn. “ Lead us,” a prayer for gui- 
dance; an entreaty where not to be led. 
‘* Not into temptation; an acknowledg- 
ment of Christ’s power to save from all sin. 
“Deliver us from evil.” This can be so 
simplified that very little children can thus 
pray. Successfully teach this and an angel 
might envy your sacred work. 

There are many households where these 
columns are joyfully read by the whole 
family. We present this week not only 
plans and suggestions, but the story and its 
applications, ready 

For the Children. 


How do you think the Israelites felt after 
they had conquered Jericho? 

There was a little city, with a little name 
—only two letters—Al—about fifteen miles 
away from their camp. Joshua sent men 
out to look at Ai and report to him. They 
said, ‘‘Oh! it is such a little place, do not 
send our great army there, two or three 
thousand men are enough.” Little as it 
was, a king lived there and soldiers who 
knew how to fight; and the bold Israelites 
soon found it out, and they ran, and the 
troops from Ai killed thirty-six of their 
men. and Joshua’s army came flying back 
to their camp in disgrace. How quickly 
their shouts of victory over Jericho were 
over. In thirty-six tents there was mourn- 
ing ; in each crying for a dead soldier who 
never came back. 

Now it is the Israelites’ turn to have their 
hearts melt with fear. Even Joshua, was 
he strong and courageous now ? 

He and the elders went before the ark 
and put dust on their heads, a sign of sorrow 
and shame, while Joshua cried aloud in sor- 
rowful prayer to God. 

Had God forgotten his people? What had 
he promised them? What were they to do? 
What had he forbidden about the treasures 
of Jericho? Did they all obey? 
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Oh! the great watching eye that never 
sleeps followed every man who marched 
into the city, and knew every heart that 
Sabbath morning, just as he does to-day. 

Joshua did not know until God told him 
that one had disobeyed and taken treasure 
for himself. He told him, too, how to find 
out and what to do to the wicked one. The 
next morning Joshua found the man, named 
Achan, and his very name means a troubler. 
Poor, guilty man, how he stood, pale and 
trembling, before Joshua and the whole peo- 
pie. ‘‘Myson,”’ said Joshua, kindly, ‘ con- 
fess to God, and tell me now what thou hast 
done—hide it not from me.”’ No, it was no 
use to try to hide it from man, when God 
knew about it. 

Cannot you think how his voice trembled 
as he stammered it all out? He didn’t try 
to make much excuse; but don’t you when 
you have done wrong tell ‘“ how it hap- 
pened,” as you say. He owned that he had 
sinned against God. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘* when 
I saw a beautiful robe, and a great wedge of 
gold and a bar of silver, I coveted them, 
and took them, and they are hid in the 
earth in the middle of my tent.’’ What 
was he thinking about when he folded 
up the costly garment, perhaps a king’s 
robe, embroidered and rich; when he 
lifted the gold and carried the silver; 
when he dug a place to bury them? 
Had he forgotten the story his father and 
mother had told him of a servant-maid who 
fled from her mistress, but God followed her, 
and this is what she cried out alone in the 
wilderness (put it on the board), THou Gop 
SEEST ME? 


As he covered the stolen treasure away 
from mortal sight, why didn’t he think and 
start as he remembered how Moses said, not 
very long before, Be sure your sin will find you 
out? Joshua sent to his tent, and]the mes- 
sengers came hurrying back, bringing the 
robe, the gold and thesilver. Quickly came 
the terrible punishment: Joshua and all 
the people with him took Achan, his sons 
and his daughters, all his stolen goods, 
his cattle, all that belonged to him, even 
the tent he had lived in, brought them 
all to a valley, and there they stoned Achan 
until he was dead. Wedonot know how 
many sons and daughters he had, but they, 
the oxen and the sheep all were punished 
with death ; then, with everything that had 
belonged to the wretched man, they were 
burned with fire. On the heap of ashes they 
raised a great pile of stones, to be forever a 
memorial, and this is what it meant: The 
soud that sinneth, it shall die. 


Did Achan’s soul die? Did he not con- 
fess that he had sinned against God? Yes; 
but he was not sorry enough to confess until 
he was caught, and that is not true repent- 
ance. Was there no heaven for Achan? 
He entered the promised land only to com- 
mit sin that shut him out of Canaan, and of 
heaven too. The stones heaped over him 
were not so heavy as the sins on his soul. 
Was it because the garment was so rich and 
costly that he was so sorely punished? The 
love of tine clothes has cheated many a soul 
out of wearing Christ's robe of righteous- 
ness. Was it because the gold and silver 
were worth so much more than five hun- 
dred dollars of our money? If Achan had 
only taken a little silver cup or a gold ring 
he would have disobeyed God, and de- 
served death. 

How many of the ten commandments 
did he break? He himself said, ‘‘1 coveted 
and wok.” He loved the gold and silver 
better than he did God, and served it when 
he risked so much to get it; so he broke the 
first and second. How many broken now? 
Is that all? Perhaps so, but if he did ‘the 
stealing on the day they conquered Jericho, 
it was on Sunday, and he did not keep it 
holy; did he? Did he kill any one? Not 
outright, but for his sin there were thirty- 
six dead soldiers on the road from Ai, which 
God would not let them conquer, because 
there was One among them who had sinned 
at Jericho ; for his sin and leading others to 
sin his sons and daughters were in the grave 
with him. How did he come to break at 
least half of the commandments? 

He sinned with his eye, he looked and 
admired the treasure; sinned with his heurt, 
for he wanted what was not his own; sinned 
with his hands, he took, carried, hid; with 
his feet, he walked into sin, and went tothe 
hiding place. 

Are you ever tempted with eye, heart, 
hands, feet? The child who takes a nickel 
from mother’s purse, a marble or knife, a 
doll’s garment or a toy, anything from an- 
other, commits Achan’s sin. 

Was there any excuse for him? There is 
less for us. We know the terrible meaning 
of that pile of stones over a thief who broke 
God's command, buried in that valley of 
Achor. We have heard of the wicked ser- 
vant who told a lie and took for himself 
two bags of money and two suits of clothes, 
pretending it was for his master, Elijah. 
Do you know his name? How was he 
punished ? 








Then a man once fell dead right before | 
the apostles, whom he had been trying to | 


cheat, and in three hours more his wife, 
who did the same, fell dead at the very 
door. What were theirnames? Who sold 
his Master? For how much? Did the 
money do Judas any good? Paul answers it, 
—The wages of sin is death. What the wages, 
the pay of Achan’s sin ?—Gehazi's?’’ Lep- 
rosy stands for sin, and both mean death. 
Such the wages of every sin not repented 
of. Now listen to the Saviour’s loving 
voice. Sometimes your mother speaks ; you 


hear, but do not listen, remember, or obey ; 
she calls you heedless. The dear Lord 
knows how forgetful we are, and in our 
golden text he says, Take heed. He oftenest 
used tender, loving words, but he knows 
the fearful wages of sin ; to save from that 
death he died on the cross. When you are 
tempted to sin, remember Jesus’ word— 
Beware! 





(Figure of an eye.) 
THOU, GOD, SEEST ME. 


Be sure your sin will find you 


out. The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die. The wages of sin is 
death. 


BEWARE! 


Sing: ‘ Oh, Saviour, keep us.” 
—Songs of Gladness. 


DAILY HOME READINGS. 


Le ee 
Mondag—1 Samuel 14: 24-29. 
Tuesday—1 Samuel 14: 38-45. 

. Wednesday— Daniel 9 : 3-10. 


Thursday—Galatians 5 : 12-26. 
Friday—Isaiah 65 : 6-10. 
Saturday—Luke 12: 15-21. 
Sunday— Romans 6: 7-18. 

















ILLUSTRA TIONS. 


[Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons.) 








Verse 19. Joshua’s tenderness, a model to all 
reprovers. “ I never was fit,” said Payson, “to say 
a word to sinners except when I had a broken 
heart myself.” : 

Nettleton says: “1 have known anxioussinners 
drop the subject of religion in consequence of a 
preacher addressing them in an angry tone.” 

M'Cheyne, when a brother minister mentioned 
that he bad preached on eternal punishment, 
asked, earnestly, ‘‘ Were you able to preach it with 
tenderness.” 

Verse 21. A covetous man, says the fable, was 
once in a fairy’s paiese by moonlight. All about 
him lay bars of shining gold, and he gathered up 
as many as his arms could bear away, only re- 
gretting that he could not take all. In the morn- 
ing, when the sun rose, behold, his treasure, 
which he had gathered with so much toil, proved 
only sticks, while the air was filled with mocking 
laughter. 

A GENTLEMAN who had defrauded the establish- 
ment which employed him of a large sum, but 
who for over a year was unsuspected, said that 
the tortures of fear which he daily endured all 
that time were far greater than the pains of 
exposure at last. That seemed a relief in com- 
parison. So differently do objects of temptation 
— in the distance from what they do in the 
hand. 


A MASON was employed to whiten the walls of 
a chamber. The fluid used was colorless, till 
dried. While in the room he opened a drawer 
and examined a pocket-book. Finding no money, 
he replaced the papers as before, thinking no one 
would know of his meddling. A few hours after- 
ward the white finger-marks on all he had touched 
exposed his guilt. 


A GIRL went into s room of her master’s house 
to steal. But an old portrait on the wall seemed 
to follow her with its eyes, and she dared not com- 
mitthe crime. Finally, she cut out the eyes, and 
then carried off the goods. But God’seye was upon 
her still, and her sin wasspeedily detected. Many 
a sinner seeks by as foolish plans to hide his guilt. 


In tropical lands there is a tree which well 
illustrates the deceitfulness of sin. It is covered 
with beautiful crimson blossoms, and thousands 
of bees and flies are attracted to it for its honey. 
But every insect which sips its sweets imbibes a 
poison, which finally destroysit. Theground all 
around and beneath it is strewed with its victims. 
‘The tree is suitably named the Judas tree. 


SIN involves & man’s posterity to the “ third and 
fourth generations,” and often farther still. 

A poor, neglected, pauper child, in the State of 
New York, was left, some seventy years ago, to go 
down to destruction for this life and the next. 
She became the mother of a long line of crimi- 
nals and paupers. Over two hundred of her de- 
scendants have been in various prisons, and many 
more are on the lists of poorhouses and lunatic 
asylums. 


AFTER hypocrites, the greatest dupes the devil 
has are those who exhaust an anxious existence 
in the disappointments and vexations of business, 
and live miserably and meanly, only to die mag- 
nificently and rich. For, like the hypocrites, the 
only disinterested action these men can accuse 
themselves ofis that of serving the devil without 
receiving his wages. He that stands every day of 
his life behind a counter until he drops from it 
into the grave, May negotiate many very profita- 
ble bargains but he has made a single bad one; 








so bad. indeed, that it counterbalances ail the 
rest. For the empty foolery of dying rich he has | 
paid down his health, his happiness, and his | 
integrity. 


As THE dog in Asop’s fable lost the real flesh for 
the shadow of it, so the Covetous man casts away | 
the true riches for the love of the shadows. | 

A CERTAIN preacher entered the ministry, know- 
ing something of the law, but not much of the gos- 

el. For six years in one parish and two in another, | 

e took extraordinary pains in teaching morality 
and practical duties, and not one soul was turned 
to God. Secret misgivings arose in his mind; he 
began to suspect that there was some Achan— 
some hidden evil. At last he set apart ten days 
in prayer, the burden of his. cry being, “ Lord, if 
I am right, keep meso; if Il am not. make meso.” 
After these ten days, one morning, as he sat mus- | 
ing on a text of Scripture, the words, “ Cease from 
thine own works,” seemed to be spoken to him. | 


} 


The scales fell from his eyes. He discovered his | 


. 


Achan—“ secret reliance on his own works for salva- 
tion”"—the hope to be saved partly in his own 
and partly in the name of Christ...Prom that mo- 
ment he took Christ as aL his righteousness, and 
from that day conversions began among his peo- 
ple, till he could number the awakened by hun- 
dreds every year. 


“WOULD you tell a lie for ten cents?” asked a 
Boston Sunday-school teacher of her class of 
boys. “No, ma'am,” was the indignant response. 
“ Would you tell a lie foradollar?” “ No. ma’am.” 
“Would you tell a lie for ten dollars?’ This 
staggered some of them. One boy thought he 
would. Others hesitated. But one voice rang 
out, still with a clear note of decision 
ma’am !” “ Well. Willie,” said the teacher, “ why 
would you not tell a lie for ten dollars?” “ Be- 
cause, after you'd spent the money and used up 
the things, the lie would stick.” 





WHEN I was a very little child, perhaps five 
years old, I sat next another girl who bronght a 
raisin-seed to school. Lucy showed me the seed. 
and when she was called up to read she laid 
the seed on the bench between us. A raisin 
was a great prize in those days, and I thought the 
seed wonld taste good; so, thinking nobody would 
see me, I took it and put it intomy mouth. I was 
disappointed to find it both hard and tasteless. 
When Lucy came back she missed the seed, and 
accused me of taking it, and I denied the charge. 
The seed was of no value, but see how many of 
God's express commands it led me to break. 1 
Thou shalt mot covet. 2. Thou shalt not steal 
8. Thou shalt not lie, or bear false witness. No- 
thing is small which can induce us to commit 
such sins as these. 


At the conclusion of a berry festival not very 
long ago, an excellent teacher, desirous of ad- 
ministering a trifling moral lesson, inquired of 
the boys if they had enjoyed their repast. With 
the ingenuous modesty of youth they all re- 
sponded, “ Yes sir-ee!"” “Then,” asked the ex- 
cellent teacher, “if you had slipped into my gar- 
den and picked those berries without my leave, 
would they have tasted as good as now”” Every 
small boy in that stained and sticky compary 
shrieked. “No sir-ee.” “Why not?” “’Cause,” 
said little Thomas, with the cheerfulness of con- 
scious virtue. ‘then we shouldn't have had sugar 
and cream with ’em ” 

There is a deeper fact in this remark than the 
boy intended. Those things which we get honestly 
have the “sugar and cream” of an approvin 
conscience and God's favor. Better a dinner o 
herbs with love than a stal'ed ox wth hatred, 
Sweeter the simplest life that is true and trustful 
than riches of wickedpess that profit nothing. 
Achan lost even his stolen goods and his life 
Those who were honest at Jericho were enriched 
at Ai and other cities. 











THE BLACKBOARD. 
ACHAN’S SIN. 


GOLDEN TEXT, 


“Beware of Covetousness!” 


9 ISOBEYS GOD. 
WHY [Jamaces THE SOUL. 
‘ ESTROYS OTHERS. 
Ss 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE, 


OMMITTED. 

. ONCEALED. 
ONSEQUENCES. 
ONFESSED. 
ONDEMNED. 
HASTISED. 


ihe 


ACHAN’S CONFESSION. 
SAW.” 
COVETED.” 
TOOK.” 
HID.” 
HAVE SINNED.” 


——:0:—— 
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THE CONSEQUENCES. 


ivine anger kindled. ’ 


iscouraged leader. 
efeated army. 

istress in camp. 
estruction of property, 
eath of many. 


“ONE SINNER 
DESTROY HTEL 
MUCH GOOD.” 

70: 


“TAKE EEE D:” 
THOU 








C-ommands broken. 
@-tlensive to Ged. 
SHALT Veengeance on others. 
We-xpcsure certain. 
NOT 


Terrible doom. 


‘ Sees ta INNING, 

Hates joe] IN. 
Punishes © INNER. 
—:0:—— 

GOD'S ANGER 

TURNED A WaY 
FROM 

ISRAEL. Us. 


ACHAN QCITONED § Be 
< LU 


RNED, 
JESUS LAIN < 


RIED. 


oe 


“No. | stretching over the whole length of it. 











cant you BAY 


“TCO 1S RECONCILED?” 


| 





Tue Rev. D. R. Breed, of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
sends us two Ley and suggestive sketches for 
this lesson, One is, the words SIN and SUFFER- 
ING placed One above the other. the initial S’s 
connected vertically by the link of a chain. 
Another isthe word Punishment written in a con- 
densed letter, and the word SEN. in a heavy letter 
The text 
“pend your heart and not your garments’ is re- 
presented by a heart with a ragged fissure drawn 
in it, 








THE COMMENTARY. 


Joshua 7 : 19-26. 








19. Give glory: i.¢., is by making con- 
fession. A strict inquiry must be made 
by the method of casting lots, so closely 
connected with the-administration of jus- 
tice in ancient times. Such a _ practice 
could only be beneficial under a theocracy 
or in connection with special divine sanc- 
tion. Whether the responses were given 
through the Urim and Thummim worn 
by the high priest, or whether writing 
of pames was practised, as afterwards 
among the Greeks, cannot be determined, 
. HM. Groser. 

It is very possible that this expedient 
was resorted to in the present case, partly 
to afford the culprit an opportunity of 
staying the proceedings by a repentant 
avowal of his erime,—Xitto. 

Confession is anticipating the discovery 
God will make of the crime, and thus is 
a tribute te-his-omniscience:— Crosby. 

20. Had not Achan’s confession been ex- 
torted by the preceding process, and de- 
layed until he could not longer conceal 
his guilt, he might justly have been 
deemed a true penitent.—Scott. 

21. A cloak of rich material and color, 
wrought in the looms of Babylon; a 
‘‘tongue’ or bar of gold, weighing per- 
haps ten or eleven ounces, and worth 
£45; and two hundred shekels of silver 
money (in value about £33 sterling),— 
these were the spoils found by Achan in 
the doomed city, and for the sake of which 
he had brought wrath and disaster upon 
his countrymen. We have reckoned the 
value of the stolen articles according to 
the weight ofthesilver and gold shekels 
respectively, viz; 320 and 1066 grains troy. 
The tongue of gold may have been in- 
tended to be wrought into ornaments. It 
was rolled up in the cloak, and the silver 
hidden beneath.— W. H. Groser. 

The spoils: The city of Jericho was 
decreed, even before it was taken, to be 
wholly am accursed thing, or rather a 
thing devoted to destruction, according 
to the meaning of the Hebrew word 
Cherem.. Ali that the city contained, ex- 
cept the articles of precious metal, was to 
be destroyed, and the precious metal to 
be made‘an appropriation to the service 
of the Sanctuary. Jericho was the first 
fruits of conquest, and as such was offered 
to the Lerd as\a burnt offering.—<Xitto. 


24. The garment; The figure of a Babylon- 
ish king of a period three hundred years 
later than Achan, engraved on a black 
stone in the British Museum, represents 
him clad in a large outer robe, embroid- 
ered in a very elaborate and delicate pat- 
tern.~+Crosby. 

The robe which Achan had secreted was 
probably ornamented with idolatrous 
figures, which made it an accursed thing. 
— Jamieson, 

29. The vailey of Achor: So painful an 
episode would give notoriety to the spot, 
and it is more than once noticed by the 
sacred, writers of a later date. (Isaiah 65: 
10. Hosea 2:15.) It is the same as in a 
later agé was known as the brook Cherith 
that is now before Jordan. (1 Kings 17: 
1-7).— Jamieson. 





LESSON BULLETIN 


POR THE 


FIRST QUARTER OF 1875. 
si Jan’ y 3. Joshua Encouraged. 
Josh, 1: 1-9. 
2, Jan’y 10, Crossing the Jourdan. 
Josh. 3: 14-17. 
3. Jan’'y 17. Memorial Stones, 
Josh. 4: 49. 
4. Jan’y 24. Preparation for Con- 
quest, Josh. 5: 9-15. 
5. Jan’y 31. Jericho Taken. 
Josh, 6: 12-20. 
6. Feb’'y 7. Achan’s Sin. 
Josh. 7: 19-26. 
7. Feb’y 14. Ebal and Geriszim. 
Josh. 8: 30-35. 
8. Feb’y 21. Caleb’s Inheritance. 
Josh. 14: 6-15. 
9. Feb’y 28. The Land Divided. 
Josh. 18: 1-10. 
10. Mar. 7. The Cities of Retuge. 
Josh. 20: 1-9. 
11. Mar. 14. The Altar of Witness. 
Josh. 22: 21-27. 
12. Mar. 21. Joshua’s Warning. 
Josh. 23: 11-16. 
13. Mar. 28. REVIEW. God’s Mer- 


cies to Israel. 
Josh. 24: 1-13, 
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Some one has said that letters to chil- 
dren are as difficult to write as books for 
children. We doubt it. At least, we 
very much wish that more teachers would 
try their hand at it. Little letters full 
of love have a wonderful power over the 
children that receive them. They need 
not be studied, grammatical, and beau- 
tifully penned. They only need to be 
love letters to do their sweet work. 














THE instruction of the class should be 
far enough removed from levity, and yet 
it should be bright, cheerful and upon 
living topics, Its main purpose should 
rather be to prepare children to live than 
by solemn warnings, emphasized by nu- 
merous examples, to prepare them to die. 
Do not let the child’s criticism be applied 
to us, who said, “Ma, I don’t like my 
teacher ; she is always talking to us about 
dead folks !” 





Ir seems at length to be decided 
that the time of assembling of the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Convention at 
Baltimore, will be the week of May 10-15. 
The precise days have not been fixed, but 
they will probably be Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and’Thursday, May'11,12and18. We 
may look for the Committee’s announce- 
ment soon, and we trust also that before 
long the programme will be in shape for 
presentation to the public. 

pd 

THE advantage of some sort of a co- 
venant between a school and the officers 
and teachers who serve it, will be quite 
evident to most minds. A public induc- 
tion into a public office is apt to add dig- 
nity and importance to the office, and to 
increase in the incumbent of it a sense of 
his own responsibility. There are no 
more solemn and impressive acts in the 
church than the installation of its officers 
into their prescribed places and duties. 
The position of superintendent of a Sun- 
day-school is well enough defined to be 
the subject of such a special ceremony; 
and so also the general duties of teach- 
ers might be so laid down, as to be in 
some set way recognized and responded 
to by them and accepted before the as- 
sembled school, Weare aware that some 
schools do install their officers and teach- 
ers into their posts, We think that some 
general form of installation might be sug- 
gested that would have wide use and be 
productive of good results. Will some one 
submit to us such a form? 








TEACHERS should make a special study 
of words, so as to know their real mean- 
ing and force, if they would not darken 
counsel by words without knowledge, 
and bring the blush of confusion te their 
own cheeks before the bright boys and 
girls of to-day. We can dispense with 
Mrs, Partington in the Sunday-school, 
doubtless ; but the troublesome old lady, 
with her Ike, often sits in the teacher's 
chair and in the class form. We heard 
the other day of an elderly teacher who 
called David’s psaltery a ps/atery; and 
we knew of one who called the carotid 
artery the cartoid artery; and of still 
another who wished his scholars would 
not be so reticient, but would answer his 
questions promptly; and of one more, a 
clergyman, who wanted to use the word 
farcical, but made farcial answer his pur- 
pose, instead. Friends, let us never use 
a word the meaning of which we do not 
fully understand, It is better to geek the 





plainest, simplest Saxon words. They 
are usually the strongest and most direct. 








Ir is interesting to look back two or 
three years and see the doubts and diffi- 
culties expressed by some of the leading 
religious journals of the land on the 
proposed International Lesson move- 
ment. We recall to mind such expres- 
sions as these: “The more we learn of, 
the less we believe in, its practical wis- 
dom.” “Can a single man or a commit- 
tee do this work of designating the sub- 
jects for these lessons for the whole coun- 
try?” “Is it wise thus to narrow the 
range of Bible study?” “This attempt 
to prescribe a range of subjects will fail, 
as it should do.” ‘“ Every series of uni- 
form lessons we have seen proposed is 
crude and unsatisfactory.” “The scheme 
will only afford an opportunity for am- 
bitious rivalry in the making of question 
and lesson books”’—etc., etc. In the 
light of subsequent facts these questions, 
once earnestly asked, seem almost child- 
ish. And yet every good and great 
movement has to pass through a similar 
ordeal. 





OUR PORTRAIT. 


N the genial countenance pictured on 
our first page many will recognize 
the features of the Rev. John Lapsley 
McKee, D D., late of Louisville, now of 
Danville, Kentucky. He is widely known 
and loved as “The Children’s Preacher,” 
a reputation which few have more fairly 
earned or more fully sustained. While 
in Louisville he held every Sabbath 
afternoon a service called “The Chil- 
dren’s Church,” which was constantly 
attended by hundreds of children and by 
many adults whom he charmed with and 
instructed in the sweet and simple truths 
of Scripture. Concerning this work with 
the children he remarked at the Indian- 
apolis National Convention that he con- 
tinued it for seven years, with an average 
attendance of from 500 to 600 children 
each Sabbath for at least five or six of 
those years, and he had no hesitation in 
saying that no part of his life-work had 
been so blessed. 

Dr. McKee is now Vice-President and 
one of the Professors of Centre College, 
in Danville. In the work of training 
young men in this institution his experi- 
ence as a teacher, his warm sympathies 
with the young, his rare intuition in dis- 
covering and encouraging their best tal- 
ents, and the magnetism of his own brave 
spirit are all delightfully employed, mak- 
ing him a Paul to Timothy to many of 
the Christian young men around him. 

Dr. MeKeeis a native of Kentucky, stu- 
died theology at Princeton, and was for a 
short time pastor in Keokuk, Iowa, but 
has spent the greater part of his life and 
labors in his native State. In his earlier 
ministerial life he was pastor in Colum- 
bia, and while there had charge of a 
large school. For eleven years, from 
1859, he was pastor of the Chestnut Street 
Presbyterian Church, of Louisville. He 
engaged early and earnestly in the Sun- 
day-school part of his pastoral work. 
Attending a State Sunday-school Con- 
vention in Syracuse, New York, he be- 
came acquainted with the late Mr. Par- 
dee, and with Mr. Wells, and was so im- 
pressed with the need of arousing public 
sentiment in his own State in behalf of 
the Sunday-school that he resolved that 
Kentucky must have a similar gathering. 
He, with others who shared his enthu- 
siasm, soon had Messrs. Pardee and 
Wells to attend and conduct the first 
Convention and Institute held in Ken- 
tucky. Since then he has attended each 
annual State Convention for nine years, 
and to him more than to any other one 
man must be accorded the praise for the 





present outgrowth of the Institute and 
County Convention interest in the State. 
Those who were present at the National 
Convention in Indianapolis will not for- 
get his presence and earnest words with 
and for the young, spoken at that great 
gathering. He was there chosen a mem- 
ber of the National Executive Committee 
for 1872-75. 

In addition to his college labors Dr. 
McKee is pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church in Danville. He has been 
greatly blessed in all his ministry asa 
pastor, and notably as an evangelist, also, 
in special preaching services in revival 
and other seasons amongst adults and 
children. Other points in his useful life 
might be given, but knowing that with 
his virtues he has also the grace of an 
unaffected modesty, we forbear. 





MERE COMMUNICATING NOT 
EDUCATING. 


HE tendency to magnify the im- 

portance of systems, methods and 
appliances of education, does not prove 
that better educational work will be done 
than has been done in former times. It 
is not by depreciating the efforts of others, 
and by magnifying our own, that pro- 
gress is to be made. 
work of education is desirable and pos- 
sible; hence the true conditions of pro- 
gress should be understood. 

Within the last twenty-five years the 
material means of education have been 
greatly multiplied and improved. Large 
and well constructed buildings have been 
erected, large cabinets of specimens and 
curiosities relating to the physical sci- 
ences have been collected, costly and ex- 
tensive sets of philosophical apparatus 
have been procured, large and valuable 
libraries have been established. If Jona- 
than Edwards should visit the Yale of the 
present, and compare it with what it was 
when he was a student there, he would 
doubtless be astonished at the change. 
The college as it then was would be 
called a small affair now. And yet great 
men went forth from it, and from similar 
institutions; or rather those went forth 
who became great men. Will those who 
go forth from Yale as it is, and from 
Princeton and from Harvard, become 
greater men than those of a former gen- 
eration? The colleges in which Daniel 
Webster, John Marshall, Lyman Beecher, 
Edward Everett and the Alexanders 
studied, had few of the advantages 
which our first class institutions now 
offer. They became men of power. 
With the increased advantages, will the 
students of our first class institutions de- 
velop greater power? 

We think that too much reliance may 
be placed upon the accessories of educa- 
tion. They are desirable, but they are 
not the essential conditions of the de- 
velopment of mental power. The object 
of education is the development of power, 
and the means that prove most con- 
ducive to this end are the most desirable. 
The living mind acts upon mind with 
greater force than anything else. Hence 
the most important condition of mental 
growth is the contact with a mind of su- 
perior power; a mind that can interlock 
with the mind of the pupil. The first 
question to be asked respecting an insti- 
tution by one who wishes to secure the 
best educational advantages is, Who are 
the men who compose the college? 
Cabinets and libraries are of small mo- 
ment compared with men. Institutions 
very rightly seek to secure able men, 
learned in their respective departments. 
Their reputation gives eclat to the insti- 
tution and attracts students. But many 
mistakenly think that the more learned 
aman is, the more knowledge he will 
communicate to the students, Their 


Progress in the’ 





idea is that a teacher's work is to 
deal out knowledge. Hence it is that in 
seeking for teachers in the higher institu- 
tions, regard is had to talent and scholar- 
ship, while little may be known concern- 
ing the educating power of the candidate 
The question may be asked, What is his 
power for communicating kmowledge? 
and if the answer is satisfactory, the 
qualifications are too often deemed amply 
sufficient. 

Now there are many able, learned men 
who have no educating power. To com- 
municate knowledge is not to educate. To 
educate is to develop and discipline the 
powers of the mind—to fit it for its life- 
work. To tell men in clear language 
that such and such things are true, is not 
to develop and discipline the mind. 
That can be done only by exercise, and 
the educator causes the mind of the 
pupil to go through the exercises most 
conducive to mental growth. This 
is, to a great extent, an inborn power. 
Like other powers, it may be im- 
proved by exercise, but it cannot be ac- 
quired. The educator is, in some re- 
spects, nearly allied to the poet. Both 
must be born, not made. 

We look to our richly endowed insti- 
tutions to produce a scholarship more 
accurate and extended than the scholar- 
ship of the past; but we do not expect 
any marked increase of mental power. 
Knowledge is power only as it prompts 
to exertion, and directs that exertion 
aright. The highest forms of power are 
developed by “life in earnest.” 





THE PRAYING. 

N speaking of the teachers’ duties, the 
temptation comes at the outset to omit 
one of the very first, for the reason that 
we feel ashamed to press that which we 
take for granted is always performed. It 
is a little like the question of the need of 
the Holy Spirit in all our teaching labors 
—a thing so generally acknowledged 
as to be pushed aside, often at the 
very mention, with the impatient remark, 
“Well, everybody admits that; it is a 

waste of time to dwell upon it!” 

We propose, notwithstanding, to dwell 
a moment upon the teacher’s duty of 
praying for his scholars. Not that any 
one questions it. Not that amy one 
denies its pre-eminent place and im- 
portance. But simply to emphasize it, 
if we may, and lead to its more 
fervent, faithful and effectual perform- 
ance. 

He who does not pray well can never 
teach well. He cannot do any work for 
God well. The teacher must pause here 
at the very threshold, and see that he en- 
ters rightly upon his unspeakably solemn 
work. If he do not, much, perhaps all 
of it, will go for nought. He will only 
be “daubing with untempered mortar” 
the building that will surely crumble be- 
fore his eyes, and that may involve him 
in its ruin. 

How should the teacher pray? Always 
intelligently. Always fervently. Always 
importunately. Alwaystrustingly. Al- 
ways hopefully. Anything short of 
such praying will effect nothing. And 
we would urge the need of separate and 
special pleading for the individual schol- 
ars of the class. It fastens the sense of 
responsibility for each soul, to single it 
out and lay it before God. Each scholar 
should rest on every teacher’s heart. 
Each scholar’s name should be on the 
palm of every teacher’s hand. It should 
be there that he may see it. It should _ 


be there that it may be ever before him 
as he lifts his handsin prayer toGod. A 
teacher of whom we have heard has 
the photograph of each of his class before 
him on his open Bible aa he kneela in 
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prayer and pours out his soul for their 
salvation. 

It is some such earnestness as this, 
such unquenchable desire and passion 
for souls that we would urge as the one 
element needful in all our praying. If 
we had it, what new fountains of love 
would be opened in our hearts for our 


scholars! What new sympathies would 
be stirred! What new desires would be 
awakened! What new endeavors would 
be aroused! What revolutions in our 


method and manner of teaching would 
be effected! What blessings from Heaven 
would be poured out! Would God that 
something like a true conception of 
prayer in all its fullness ef power and of 
promise were realized by the Sunday- 
school teachers of the land and the world! 














THE NEXT QUESTION. 


HE last National Sunday-School Con- 
vention was guided to adopt a 
grand International course of systematic 
Bible-study—a plan which, as it has been 
carried out, not only secures the primary 
object in view, but is bringing about a 
real practical union between the denomi- 
nations, in a way that no mere platform 
speaking can ever do. 

Now what shall the next National 
Convention do? Some one suggests that it 
should inaugurate Normal Classes or In- 
stitutes for the training of Sunday-school 
teachers—proposing weeks of continuous 
study to this end. But there are serious 
objections in the way of making such In- 
stitutes of general advantage. Very few 
of our Christian young men and women 
can leave their business or homes for any 
length of time, even for a purpose so de- 
sirable. Still, a good and important ob- 
ject would be gained should the weekly 
teachers’ meeting be greatly magnified 
and made honorable, and attendance 
upon it be earnestly encouraged. 

But there is another matter of vital 
importance to the well doing of our 
Bible-schools, viz., more time. They 
need to have such hours allotted them 
on the Lord’s day that not the children 
only, but.every member of “ the great con- 
gregation” may be present at the session. 

This cannot be secured, while, as at 
present, there are two long services in 
each of our churches, when a regular ser- 
mon must be preached “ whether men 
will hear, or whether,” as is growing to 
be the caseafternoon and evening, “ they 
forbear.” Many of our pastors are will- 
ing to give up the second sermon, and 
come themselves into the school, so soon 
as the way is prepared to have them do 
so. A few, however, object, saying that it 
requires more hard study to “expound 
the Scriptures” thanto prepare asermon. 

How often do conscientious Christians, 
after hearing some grand truth presented 
in the morning sermon, and having their 
hearts full of the Sunday-school subject 
also, go to hear another discourse from a 
mere sense of duty. Looking to God in 
a prayer-meeting, or cultivation of the 
home field, would meet their wants in- 
finitely better. In a large place, one 
church might be open for a second 
preaching service. 

One sermon aday would not be a “ new 
departure.” Let me refer you to Doctor 
Guthrie’s Memoirs, volume 1, pages 154- 
155, giving Hugh Miller’s ideas, also, as to 
two discourses ofa Sunday. F.E.H. 











Tus is good advice from a teacher: 
“Use the pencil. It is easy tocarry. It 
aids the memory. It catches and keeps a 
thousand flitting thoughts. Carry a small 
blank book. If you seea fact or think a 
thought that may be of any possible use in 
the future take note of it. You may not 
now see of what service it can be, but when 
interested in » lesson you may glance over 





the peneiled jottings and find one, two, ten 
helpful illustrations or allusions, the worth 
of which, in the exposition of your subject, 
may be invaluable. One fact a day thus 
taken into captivity will register three hun- 
dred and sixty-five a year—so many servi- 
tors in your work. Use the pencil.” 








“ORGANIZING SUCCESS.” 


S it possible to solve the ever-recurring 

problem, “ What shall be done to save 
our youth to the Church?” Much as we 
may determine that the Sunday-school is 
no appendage, but a part of, the Church, 
the stubborn fact remains that annually 
vast numbers of young people are elimi- 
nated from our classes to become the prey 
of vice, skepticism and general wrong- 
doing. The chasm between scholarship 
in the Sunday-school and discipleship in 
the Church must be bridged, and means 
be put into positive process to destroy 
that senseless theory held by some that 
little children ought not to make a public 
profession of Christianity. 

We venture this method: Let pastors 
who are not afraid of extra work institutea 
weekly ing and conversation service 
exclusively for children between the ages 
of seven and fifteen. Let the day and 
hour be seasonable, say Friday evening, 
from six to seven o’clock. Use the occa- 
sion as a regular Sunday service. Let 
the whole range of gospel themes, in- 
cluding doctrines, as God, atonement, 
faith, holiness, &c.; of duties, as prayer, 
obedience, seeking God; of Scripture 
biography, history, parables and miscel- 
laneous, be expounded in a crisp, com- 
mon-sense and conversational way. Let 
the preparation be as thorough as of any 
sermon, and with studied simplicity. Es- 
chew the story-telling, sensational method 


of addressing children, and enforce in a” 


chaste, pleasing style the great subjects 
of Bible inspiration. 

Let the meetings be practical. Or- 
ganize success in conversions and build- 
ing up of Christian character by the old 
rule of Jesus, “Go ye and teach,” the 
things which I have commanded you. 
Rest not, if possible, short of salvation 
for each and admission into a church, 
the latter to be determined according to 
the wishes of parents. 

Is it another department that is needed, 


_ as suggested by Bishop Wiley, or the prac- 


tical operation of the gospel upon young 
hearts and consciences before they 
“ emergeintomanhood?” Hereis afield of 
opportunity at once delightful and preg- 
nant with golden possibilities. The God- 
sent religious teacher can now guide the 
child into the higher ministries of 
thought and experience ; thwart largely 
the purposes of a corrupt, misleading and 
damning literature ; correct bad habits ; 
secure the confidence of the formative 
years ; indicate footfalls and anticipate 
and circumvent those days of false vision, 
self-assertion and estrangement from God 
which come to young men and women 
from sixteen to twenty-five. 

Of course, this plan contemplates work, 
patience, persistence, and will be bdiessed 
with many difficulties, but results will 
justify the experiment! 1: 4 

















The Sunday-schools in China use a white- 
board instead of a blackboard. 


An Institute is to be held January 27th 
at Centre Brunswick, N. Y., under the 
auspices of the Rensselaer County Union. 


Mr. Trumbull says that a superintendent 
should not teach a class, no matter how well 
qualified he may be for that duty. His 
function is to keep a constant watch over 
the school during the teaching hour, as well 





as during the opening and closing exercises. 
And he cannot neglect or remit a single one 
of his duties to assume those of another 
sphere. 

An old superintendent writes: “I have 
seen a teacher allow one of his scholars to 
pass him in the street unnoticed. How he 
must have loved him!” 





Here is a good motto for reviewers: “ That 
thou mightest know the certainty of those 
things wherein thou hast been instructed 
(catechised).” Luke 1: 4. 


The Rev. W. T. Wylie coins a word to 
correspond with pastoral visitation. He 
writes to us of “teacheral visitation.” Not 
a bad Sunday-school coin. 


There are said to be more than two hun- 
dred former pupils of the famous Sunday- 
school at Stockport, England, living in the 
immediate vicinity of New York. 


Plainfield, N. J., hen a delightful Norma} 
Clase. It meets fortnightly. Dr. Vincent 
frequently conducts it. All the denomina- 
tions unite in it. It is an institution of the 
place. 


Some one sensibly says: “Perhaps if 
teachers more frequently helped their needy 
pupils to obtain employment, they would be 
less harassed by heedlessness and perverse- 
ness in the class,” 


The Central Presbyterian Sabbath-school 
of Philadelphia held its forty-third anni- 
versary recently. The school is one of the 
largest in the city, numbering 976 as the 
total membership. 


Dr. Vincent beautifuily says, “ We need in 
the Sunday-school work to get out of the pro- 
fessional, austere, master-like way of teach- 
ing and to get into the tender, loving, mother- 
like way.” 

Th a Western Sunday-School °Convention, 
where a distinguished singer was leading the 
music, a lean, tall woman from the country 
rose and said, “ Me and my darter has come 





| forty mile to hear Mr. P—— sing. Won’t 


you have him sing ‘Shoo Fly’ and ‘ Sweet 
Hour of Prayer?” That is about the way 
music is mingled in some Sunday-schoola— 
nonsense and piety in impartial doses. 





It is just as we feared. Our brother M. C. 
Hazard, editor of The National Teacher, of 
Chicago, has called upon us. He seems to 
love his Eastern brethren, but he has come 
to protest against the personal liberties taken 
by certain journals, of late, with his name— 
a name which we warned our contempora- 
ries wasa perilous one to trifle with. Wehave 
referred him at once to New York! Mean- 
time we want to hope that Brother Hazard, 
as “M. C.” from Chicago, will represent his 
large constituency at the forthcoming Sun- 
day-school Congress at Baltimore. 





A WEEKLY AND MONTHLY 
REVIEW. 


[For February 7,—On the Lessons of January. | 
BY JOHN B. SMITH. 


_ —This Review is designed to imme- 

th yay Rt 

pare the way for them by ng y to 

mind the ground recently passed over. The 

questions are mostly simple, that they may be 

asked and answered very rapidly, and may 

secure the participation of the youngest scho- 

lars. Time: Three or four minutes for all the 
questions except the last. | 





How many lessons in January ” 

Title of the first lesson? Second’? Third? 
Fourth? Fifth? 

What is the Golden Té@xt of first lesson? Of 
second? Of third? Of fourth? Of fifth? 

In what chapter is the first lesson? Second? 
Third? Fourth? Fifth? 

What narrative occurs between the first and 
second lessons ? 

Who encouraged Joshua? in the first lesson. 

With what exhortation” 

With what promise ? 

Who crossed the Jordan ? in the second lesson. 

Name the tribes? 

How many eons had Jacob? 

How many of them gave each his name to a 
tribe? 

Which tribes descended from —— 

How many tribes in all? 





Why so universally called twelve? 

Which whole tribe were the “ Lord's Ministers?” 

How many memorials were built of the passage 
over Jordan? 

Where? 

Which did God command ? 

At what place was Israel encamped? in the 
fourth lesson. 

What did the people keep theré ? 

What did they eat there? 

What ceased there? 

Who appeared there ’ 

What city was taken’? in the last lesson. 

How many days was the city compassed ° 

What was carried about it’? Why? 

What band led the procession ? 

How many times was the city compaased on the 
seventh day? 

How many times in all’ 

Which Golden Text exhorts us to be strong’? 

Which is a promise of God’s presence in trouble’? 

Which is a good resolution for us? 

Which an encouraging history ? 

Which is a good motto? 





for The Sunday-Schoo!] Times. 
THE PLACE AND OFFICE OF 
MEMORY. 


BY J. BENNET TYLER, 


HERE is a theory that each and every 
impression made on the memory is 
absolutely indelible. Wild, weird fancies, 
hard matters-of-fact, events joyful and 
sorrowful, vital truth and fatal error, 
virtue ‘and vice in all multitudinous ideal 
and real forms are supposed to be leaving 
their ineffaceable tracery on this part of 
our complex nature never to be erased, 
and yet, destined at some period of our 
existence, to be brought out in bold and 
distinct relief. Whether this theory be 
true or false, it is certain that events long 
since apparently forgotten, are sometimes 
brought back to us with sudden and start- 
ling distinctness. Old age not seldom 
revels amid the vivid recollections of 
early childhood and events of a lifetime. 
Many of them, long since supposed to be 
buried in deep and dark oblivion, some- 
times pass distinctly before the remem- 
brance of a drowning man, and yet so 
rapidly as to be crowded into a moment 
of time. A glance at this phase of the 
subject is sufficient to show the supreme 
importance of writing on the tablet of 
the memory, as far as possible, only images 
that are pure and healthful, and impres- 
sions that are true and good. 
What Shall be Memorized? 

We note, in passing, that something is 
constantly being learned. If good seed 
is not sown, tares will certainly supplant 
it. If truth is not fixed in the mind 
error is sure to forestall it. Shall the little 
folks memorize Bible truth? Some say 
only so far as it is explained so as to be 
fully understood. Requiring them to 
commit what is not understood is called 
“stuffing,” and deadening the mind of a 
child. This matter is just now exciting 
not a little attention. It is a question of 
no small importance, for it meets us at 
the very beginning of our educational 
methods, and its solution involves the dis- 
cussion of principles that, in a sense, 
underlie them all. Shall a full or mea- 
surable understanding of a subject be a 
condition or prerequisite of memorizing 
on the part of the child, and by logical 
sequence, shall we, as we get on in life, 
accept and receive only what we can 
understand and comprehend ? 

It would seem to be almost obvious 
that if the mass of pupils are to memo- 
rize only what has been even partially 
explained to them in advance, many must 
needs stop at the multiplication table, and 
many others at the threshold of the open 
door that leads by rugged and circuitous 


| paths to the full knowledge of divine 


truth. 
Incompetent Instructors. 


If average parents and teachers are to 


| understand that the children should com- 


mit to memory only what they, with their 
imperfect knowledge, can clearly explain 
te them beforehand, we shall feel great 
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compassion for the youngsters, for they 
will be doomed, we are sure, to the pur- 
suit of knowledge under stupendous dif- 
ficulties, and will, we fear, be more likely 
to be taught error than truth, and notions 
more false than true. 

If the small boys are to reject before- 
hand all that they do not fully under- 
stand the meaning of, we fear they will 
be put on a very short allowance; and if 
the boys, grown tall, shall assume that 
they are to receive only what is fully 
comprehended, we are inclined to think 
they will be restricted to a spare and 
meagre diet. The best of teachers suc- 
ceed in making plain divine truth to the 
brightest of little children but poorly and 
imperfectly, and many strong men confess 
to a life study of problems seemingly 
simple, and yet, at man’s best estate, but 
imperfectly understood. And whatshall 
we say of multitudes of teachers poorly 
furnished, and of parents who would be 
unwise to attempt more than to store the 
memories of their children with the truth 
unexplained ? 

Explanation Desirable. 


No doubt it is very desirable measura- 
bly to explain any given lesson, as ability 
and opportunity are afforded, before it is 
learned ; but it may sometimes be wise to 
allow the hungry child to swallow his 
breakfast, even if we fail to furnish a 
complete chemical analysis of the con- 
stituent parts of his bread and butter; 
and we think it a sad breach of trust to 
neglect two teach the children, some at 
least, of the great truths of religion long 
before they can get any clear conception 
of them. 

The Order of Nature. 

The understanding of the child is 
weak, and his judgment is undeveloped 
But his imagination and perceptive 
qualities are keen; his nature is strangely 
susceptible to religious impressions, and 
his memory is extremely active and re- 
tentive, Clearly the Creator designed 
to hint the importance of first utilizing 
those faculties which soonest show signs 
of growth and maturity. Hence the fit- 
ness of early storing of youthful memo- 
ries with truths which the immature 
judgment can as yet but very partially 
comprehend. Hence the supreme im- 
portance of the earliest possible moral 
and religious teaching. The little child 
should drink in reverence for and love 
to God in the very atmosphere of a Chris- 
tian home. He should be taught obe- 
dience to parents and to God without a 
reason ; to adore and love the great un- 
seen, incomprehensible God and Saviour 
without question and as a matter of 
course, 

Fatal Neglect. 


Right here parents make a most fearful 
mistake, Neglecting too long religiously 
to mould the little one while so easily 
fashioned, the plastic period is gone 
never to return. Neglecting till too late 
wisely and patiently to bend the twig, it 
all too rapidly takes on a wild, wayward, 
rolicksome strength that suddenly re- 
bounds and is forever” beyond their 
grasp. 

Let us teach the little folks to “ read, 
write and cipher,” not forgetting the 
spelling even of words not yet under- 
stood, and let us not fail to store their 
memories with the priceless gems of 
Scripture. Omitting to teach these things 
in youth they are usually neglected for 
all time, and sometimes to the perpetual 
shame and mortification of persons in 
high places—unfortunate victims of neg- 
lect on the part of parents ard teachers 
who ought to have known better. Ex- 
plain measurably, if practicable, but the 
lack of explanation, and certainly the 
lack of understanding, should be no bar 
to actual study and mastering of ele- 





mentary facts and principles. There are 
no doubt great improvements in methods 
of teaching within the past few years, 
but this generation is groping in the 
dark when it endeavors so fully to ex- 
plain matters as to preclude downright 
study, and hard and continued effort on 
the part of the pupil to investigate and 
understand for himself. The best teach- 
ers explain the least, and the only mental 
furnishing worth anything comes of the 
effort of the pupil to find out truth for 
himself. 
No Express Trains. 

As yet we have discovered no patent 
easy way of acquiring knowledge that is 
worth the acquisition, or that mental 
discipline which is the best result of any 
education that is worthy the name. The 
hill of science is still a hill of slow and 
difficult ascent. The express trains with 
Pullman cars and easy grades have not 
yet been put on, and may be we shall 
have to wait a long while for the rugged- 
ness of the way to be overcome. Mean- 
while the boys and girls, full of fun, 
frolic and nonsense, and may be of false 
notions, do not always appreciate the 
beauties of Latin grammars and Greek 
roots, the rudiments of algebra, the for- 
mularies of the catechism, or the divine 
excellence of the truths of the Bible, 
and yet if wisely and faithfully dealt 
with, many of them will live to be en- 
thusiastic in their love of what now 
seems dry and meaningless, a very “root 
out of dry ground,” and to be very thank- 
ful to parents and teachers who insisted 
on their learning a vast deal that they 
at the time did not fully understand. 





CHILD-NA TURE. 


BY MRS J. G. ALLEN, 4 
{A paper recently read before the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Sunday-schoo!l Teachers’ Union, at one of 
its regular weekly meetings, and requested for 
publication in The Sunday-School Times. } 





S Sabbath-school teachers and Christian 
workers, we acknowledge our reliance 
on divine aid in all our work. Yet this 
does not relieve us from the necessity of 
doing all in our power to make the means 
we use successful. We know that God’s part 
of the work will be perfect. How impor- 
tant that we, who are exalted to this high 
privilege of beihg co-workers with God, 
should do our share of the work in the best 
possible manner. 

In order to do any work intelligently and 
well, there are certain things which must 
be known. First, the object in view. 
Secondly, a knowledge of the material to be 
employed. Thirdly, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the instruments to be used. 

Although these principles are universal 
in their application, yet we will consider 
them only as they apply to the work of the 
teacher. The object of the Sunday-school 
teacher is to lead his scholars to Christ, and 
then to train them in Christian character, or, 
in other words, to lead them to the fold of 
Christ, and then keep them there. The 
second principle—a knowledge of the mate- 
rial to be employed—is the one which will 
chiefly occupy our attention this evening. 

What is the material upon which a teacher 
works? It is the plastic young minds of 
children ; and in order to know how to deal 
intelligently with these he must know some- 
thing about child-nature. The importance 
of such knowledge must be obvious to all. 


“Tf the potter must understand the nature 
and properties of the clay which he fashions, 
if the agriculturist must be acquainted with 
soils, and the miner with rocks, the goldsmith 
with precious metals, and the textile manu- 
facturer with the different fibres, surely he 
who has to mould and fashion living immor- 
tal minds needs to know at least what can be 
known of the nature of that material, and 
the laws to which it is subject.” If we re- 
flect for a moment upon the many noble 
minds which have been spoilt in the mould- 
ing, and the moral deformities which meet 
us cep type made so by training, or the 
want of it, surely it should make us feel that 


j health. Provide for the child’s physical 


-and see how quiet and attentive you will be. 








ours is a holy calling, and should not be en- 
tered upon lightly or without due prepdra- 
tion. ate 

The great difficulty in the teacher’s work 
is that while the object is the same in each 
case, and the methods in general the same, 
yet the latter must be varied and adapted to 
the peculiar wants of each child. This ia 
why it is so important that we, as trainers of 
the young and especially primary class 
teachers, should understand the nature of 
the material upon which we work. 

The observations of those who have made 
childhood a study will be of great assistance 
to the teacher. But he can Jearn what will 
be of more practical value to him by visit- 
ing the homes of the little ones. Here re- 
straint is removed, and in childish prattle 
they give the attentive mother a faithful 
copy of the picture the teacher has impressed 
upon the receptive mind. This is usually re- 
peated for the teacher’s benefit, and he often 
finds it wholly different from the one he in- 
tended to impart. This will afford the 
teacher means for skillful adaptation. We 
should study the conversations and actions 
of the children with whom it is our privi- 
lege to mingle. Beside observation, there is 
but one other source from which we can learn 
anything of child-nature, and that is memory. 
Let us live over our own childhood, and re- 
call our early impressions and the manner 
in which we liked to be treated, and then put 
ourselves in the place of the little children 
with whom we have to deal. 

In studying child-nature let us begin with 
the means by which it gains a knowledge of 
the objects around it. 

We observe a close connection between 
mind and body and look for the links which 
connect them, and find they are called senses. 
These are the avenues through which the 
mind receives its knowledge of the outer 
world. While we shall dwell more particu- 
larly upon the mind and its modes of action 
let us not ignore the body. Clear minds and 
pure morals are closely connected with good 


wants so that they will not distract . his 
thoughts from the lesson. Give the children 
a warm, sunny room where they will have 
plenty of fresh air. Furnish them with com- 
fortable seats provided with foot-rests. Few 


seem to think the latter necessary. If you 
do not, just sit with your feet suspended be- 
tween the heavens and the earth for an hour 


Let us return to the mind and its avenues 
of approach—the senses. An impression 
made upon the senses is called a sensation. 
lf the mind takes hold of these impressions 
an idea is produced, These ideas are distinct 
and vivid according to the degree of atten- 
tion by which they have been received. The 
importance of securing attention cannot be 
overestimated. Without it the teacher's 
work will be a failure. In persons of mature 
age attention is under the control of the will 
and is a matter of discipline. In little chil- 
dren attention does not depend much u 
the will, but upon the interest which hes 
feel in the subject. 

Hence, it cannot be secured by demand- 
ing it, or by begging or scolding or fretting, 
but by presenting that which will interest 
them. Attention is a habit, and is formed, 
like other habits, by repeated acts. Though 
it is the Sunday-school teacher’s chief work 
to impart religious instruction, yet in doing 
this it is important that he cultivate correct 
mental habits. 

Let us consider a few things which will 
help in securing attention. The child’s mind 
is ineapable of long-continued effort. The 
exercises should be brief to comply with the 
demand of child-nature. He soon tires of 
one object. Variety is necessary to keep 
him interested. In avoiding this difficulty, 
we-should be careful and not go to the other 
extreme, and produce confusion by present- 
ing too many objeets. In preparing a lesson 
for little children but one important point 
should be selected, and that should be pre- 
sented in a clear, forcible manner. A child 
loves to talk about that with which he is 
familiar. Lower yourself to his level, and 
look at the things you wish him to see 
through his. eyes. We can be child-like 
without being childish. Always use a con- 
versational tone, and, when possible, present 
the lesson-in-the form of a story-””Simulta- 





neous repetition is a valuable aid in gaining 
attention and in impressing words upon the 
memory. Variety may be introduced into 
this exercise by having the words whis- 
pered. Children, as well as older people, are 
more apt to remember a thing if they think | 
it will be called for again. Frequent re- | 
views will help in this. Pictures will 
always interest children. Use them when 
you can without conveying incorrect ideas 
of the spiritual truths yon are trying to | 
teach. Word-pictures, or illustrations, are 
the best means for making our teaching at- 
tractive and interesting. These should be | 
simple and appropriate. Never tell a story | 
for the sake of the story, but for the sake of | 
the truth which it illustrates. | 
A teacher should study the laws of asso- 


| through the city alone. 


ciation so that he may be able to link his 
teachings together. This will aid the mem- 
ory in reealling any fact once learned. 
Take advantage of a child’s love of curiosity. 
It will aid you in your work. Appeal to 
his love of communicating. “ Never tell a 
child what you can make him tell you,” isa 
good rule, and applies equally well to all 
classes, even to our teachers’ class, 
Inculcate the principles of justice by prac- 
tising impartiality. Beas just in your deal- 
ings with little children as with your equals. 
In this age, when so many are claiming 
their rights, let us not forget that children 
have rights, and that they know it, They 
have a keen sense of justice which should be 


sapere. 

The cultivation of the feelings should 
claim our attention, for it is in these we find 
the secret of the teacher’s influence. “He 
who can sway the feelings exerts more power 
than he who can convince the intellect. The 
strongest feeling of the child is love. The 
principle, ‘Make a young child love you, 
and then simply-bein his presence what you 
wish him to be,” is the seeret of. success. 
The tendency is very strong in young chil- 
dren to become what those around them are. 
This is a most powerful inflnence in the 
formation of character. The bond of sym- 
pathy is the strongest tie between teacher 
and scholar. Let us weep with them when 
they weep, for their sorrow is as real as ours. 
Their young hearts should be impressed by 
the moral elements, from which in later 
years they can generalize and deduce prin- 
ciples which shall govern their moral char- 
acter. We must give them the particulars 
of God’s great laws before they can fully 
receive the laws themselves. 

This was the method adopted by God in 
educating the human race. From the six 
hundred and thirteen particular laws he de- 
duced the general law of love. The educa- 
tion of the will is an important element 
which is too much neglected. It is by an 
act of the will that every important event of 
life is decided. The best educated will is 
the one that is guided by the dictates of both 
the intellect and the feelings. We should 
not try to convince the understanding of 4 
little child, for he is not capable of reason- 
ing, but with older ones, when they know a 
thing is right and ought to be done, they 
should be required to do it. Most of 
our wills seem inclined to obey the feelings 
rather than intellect. This accounts for so 
many neglected duties. In liitle children 
we must appeal more to the feelings. Make 
them feel that a thing is right and they will 
be sure to do it. Though a little child may 
not be capable of reasoning, yet we should 
be reasonable in our demands of him. The 
habit of prompt and cheerful obedience 
should be formed in childhood. Be cautious 
in giving a command, but when given see 
that it is obeyed. The teacher’s most cer- 
tain mode of cultivating this, as well’ as every 
other habit, is by the silent ministry of ex- 
ample. 











Reported for The Sunday-School Times, 
RECENT TRAVELS IN EGYPT, 
THE DESERT AND PALESTINE. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES STRONG, 





{Outline of an address by Professor Stroug, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, before a meeting to 
welcome his return home, held at Classon Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, in Brookiyn.] 





HE Rev. Dr. J.T. Duryea presided 
and introduced Professor Strong ina 
very interesting and pleasant speech | 
after which the Professor spoke in sub- 
stance as follows :— 

The results of our expedition have been 
quite as satisfactory as any previous one. 
Three hundred photographic views have 
been taken, covering the entire journey 
through Egypt, the Desert and Palestine. 
A large collection of birds of thosé coun- 
tries was also made for preservation; cu- 
riosities, antiquities and objects to illus- 
trate art and manners, 

Nothing Like Seeing! 

There is nothing like seeing after all, 
Most of my previous impressions were 
confirmed. [think if I had been set down 
in Jerusalem, I could have found my way 
The Desert was 
more emphatically a desert than I had 
conceived. There was vegetation in 
March ; our camels found part of their 
living on the herbage. Outside of the 
valleys was sheer rock; not an atom of 


| soil upon it; ascending at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, perfectly impassable, 
three, four and five hundred feet high, and 
some rocks even three and four thousand 
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feet high. It was more unique than any 
other scenery I had ever witnessed ; 
naked, granite peaks, they were bright 
like brick, cracked and crumbling, ready 
to fall down. Blue, green, black, purple 
and brown, with brilliant shades of red 
and a red sandstone cap overhanging the 
whole, made the rocks appear like the 
ever changing pictures of a kaleidoscope. 
There was no mist; the atmosphere was 
perfectly dry, not a speck to cloud the 
sun. A wonderful exhilaration about the 
air, so pure and clear, yet not parched 
but tolerably warm. The solemnity of 
the place was remarkable, not a sound 
of bird or beast, nothing but the noises 
of our animals’ hoofs echoing on the 
rocks as they moved along. This was the 
place where the Israelites spent forty 
years in wandering. 
A Rocky Land. 

Palestine was more rocky than [ 
thought. A land of rocks. Rounded 
rocks, seamed, graded and smoothed off 
like haycocks. No high rocks. The val- 
leys only are fertile. Terraces once cov- 
ered these rocks. In Lebanon these ter- 
races still remain covered with grain. 
Christians live here—the Maronites. In 
Palestine, where the Arabs live, the soil 
is washed off, and it is desolate and for- 
lorn. Very few trees are seen. ‘“ Abra- 
ham’s oak of Hebron,” and here and 
there a solitary tree are all. The villages 
are generally bare of trees. Scrub oak 
covers the hills. 

A Desolate Land. 


Egypt is a desolate land. It abounds in 
misery the most abject. The native rich- 
ness of the soil alone relieves the sight. 
The Egyptians are the most degraded set 
of beings I ever saw. Nothing to live 
with, to live upon, to live for in this 
world or the next. Egypt is literally the 
valley of the Nile. Its overflowings form 
the soil. If the inundation of the Nile 
fails a single year, famine follows. There 
is no continuous rain and no rainy season. 
There are no wells, not a spring, nota tiny 
rill. Nota drop runs into the Nile, but 
it gives off a great deal, and it has much 
less water at the mouth than back nearer 
its sources. A mere scratch on the soil 
suffices for tillage till the latter part of 
the season. Then water, water, is the 
only cry. From earliest daybreak to the 
shades of evening the natives raise water 
from the river with a pole and a bag of 
skins and empty it, three of them, one 
after the other, all day long, to keep alive 
the thirsty crops. In midwinter we saw 
them working in this way at five cents a 
day. What do they live upon? Very 
humble fare. Barley bread, cooked and 
ground by themselves. Sticky, black, 
gritty sort of flour, ground and mixed 
in a wooden bowl with salt and no yeast, 
made in a loaf as large as the two hands, 
and as thick asone hand, and they bake it 
in the ashes. The Arabs always have a 
fire at night. (It keeps away the sprites 
as, they suppose.) The barley cake is 
taken out of the ashes half-baked ; black, 
dirty, sour, everything that is vile. This 
_ whole cake is all they have for a dinner 
and supper for two. 

Great, Wonderful Egypt! 


And this is Egypt, the great land of 
the “‘ Pharoahs” that gave letters to the 
whole world, and anticipated most of the 
discoveries of modern times. We went 
to Memphis. Sunk in the mud was the 
statue of Rameses. We brought home a 
piece as a memento. In Cairo we found 
a stately obelisk, the oldest in Egypt. A 
solid shaft of granite forty or fifty feet 
high, six feet square at the base. The 
sharp edges of the hieroglyphics carved 
on the obelisk cut your fingers. The 
rock is so hard that one fellow cut away 
for a whole year to get a piece to carry 
off, and after cutting one inch gave it up. 
And this is all that is left of Egypt, the 
most wonderful country on the earth. 

There is no trouble with the Arabs, if 
you only make a bargain with them. 
They then treat you with all the tender- 
ness of a baby. They are kind-hearted, 
but rascals after all. They have no re- 
ligion. They never pray, yet they »re 
good fellows in their way. They inhabit 
all the land of Palestine as far east as the 
Euphrates. I think that Abraham was 
something more than an Arab Sheik. 

At Jerusalem we hardly found level 
land enough, and free enough from 
stones, to pitch our tents, five in number. 
At last we found a place in a field plant- 
ed with barley, literally mac: i 





with stones. On the top of Mount Zion 
we found a little field of grain. 

On coming into Jerusalem we rode in 
from Bethlehem in the train of the 
American Consul, Dr. Dehash, who came 
out to meet us with great cordiality and 
friendship. We had ridden six weeks 
through the Desert without a chance to 
wash,—in a sore plight indeed. Much of 
the romance of looking at Jerusalem was 
taken out of us. We needed rest, clean 
clothes and comfortable quarters. 

Beaatifal Plains of Moab. 

On the high plains of Moab are one 
thousand acres of as fine land as I ever 
saw. The Arabs won’t cultivate it. In 
all the tropical country around Jericho 
not a foot cultivated, not a house or hu- 
man habitation. So all around the Dead 
Sea, and up to Bethany. 

I never saw such beautiful grain as on 
the plains of Moab. Heavy heads, as 
large as your thumb, with three or {our 
rews around the stalk ; only a scratch is 
made on the soil with a weoden plough. 
Other soils produce grape vines and mul- 
berries. In the northern part of Pales- 
tine, in Lebanon, the Maronites, or Chris- 
tians, raise silk, and are a very indus- 
trious and thrifty people. They are 
good, honest fellows, bat so oppressed by 
taxes that they have to mortgage their 
silk crops to get along. It is a ruined 
land (there is no escape from it), crushed 
by the iron heel of despotism. 

Lecality of the Crossing. 

We ascertained the locality of Goshen, 
which has been in doubt, and Rameses, 
and the passage of the Israelites across 
the Red Sea. The particular place, we 
think, was not at Suez, but lower down, 
below the “Rocks of Migdol,” which 
shut them in, rendering escape impossi- 
ble, except to pass through the sea. 

We followed the route of the Israelites 
through the desert. One place was only 
fifty feet wide, another thirty feet, where 
they had to pass. The valley of Paran 
was a charming place, likewise Rephidim. 
We suw, a8 we suppose, the rock that 
Moses smote, to get water for the thirsty 
Israelites. We saw Mount Sinai, bald 
and bluff, like an immense pulpit, where 
the law was delivered to Moses, and 
“Willow Hill,” whose sharp, sad peaks 
pierce the sky, five thousand feet high. 
The back part is called the “ Hill of 
Moses.” We went tothe top. It was a 
fit place for the delivery of the law, in 
the heart of that wild, voiceless desert. 

We saw the most charming little gem 
of an old temple, through the crevices of 
a rock half of a mile long. Fifty feet 
high stands the dome and pilasters, with 
colossal figures on either side, in red 
sandstone streaked with yellow, perfect 


and sharp as the day it was made. This 
was a portion of ancient Petra. 
‘*New Jerusalem.’’ 

Jerusalem is a small place. You can 

go across it in twenty minutes. The 


edict has gone forth from the Turkish 
Government that the walls should be 
pulled down. Ten years hence there 
will be nothing of them but a miserable 
heap of rubbish. They are pulling down 
the walls of Gaza now. It filled me with 
sadness. “‘ New Jerusalem” the Russians 
are now building in a neat and substan- 
tial manner, in the northern part of the 
city. All the sacred localities are hud- 
died together and covered with tinsel. 
They have to me little of interest. The 
position of Calvary, and the tomb where 
Christ was laid, are little like what we 
expect to see. Ancient Jerusalem is 
buried ten, fifteen or twenty feet under 
ground, and if you wish to find it you 
must dig for it. If the particular locality 
of the sacred places is ever settled, it 
must be dug for, and here is a chance for 
those wealthy Oriental societies to spend 
all the money they can get. 

Mount Tabor is a most beautiful spot, 
the most beautiful hill in Palestine. 
This probably was the scene of “The 
Transfiguration.” The site of Caper- 
naum (“ exalted to heaven, shall be cast 
down to hell”) is now in doubt. It was 
probably on the very edge of the Sea of 
Gennessaret. C. H 








The Second Congregational Sunday-school 
of New London, Conn., publishes, on a neat, 
double card, a “ Roll of Honor,” consisting 
of 180 of its members who were present not 
less than forty Sabbaths during the year 
1874, Of this large number thirty-seven 
were present every Sabbath. They are 
worthy of publication who can show such a 
record. 





ORDER OF EXERCISES 


(Of the Second Congregational Sunday- 
School, New London, Conn]. 


HE school 
(Standing. ) 
Superintendent : Grace and peace be mul- 
tiplied unto you, through the knowledge of 
God and of Jesus our Lord. (2 Peter 1: 2.) 
School: The Lord that made heaven and 
earth bless thee out of Zion. (Psalm 134: 3.) 


commences at 9.15 a. M. 


SELECTIONS FROM Psatm 89. 
Superintendent : 
God is greatly to be feared in the assembly 
of the saints, 
And to be had in reverence of all them that 
are about Him. 
School : 
O Lord God of Hosts, who is a strong lord 
like unto Thee, 
Or to Thy faithfulness round about Thee? 
Justice and judgment are the habitation of 
Thy throne; 
Mercy and truth shall go before Thy face. 
Primary Class : 
Blessed is the people that know the joyful 
sound ; 


They shall walk, O Lord, in the light of 
Thy countenance. 


Superintendent : 
In Thy name shall they rejoice all the day ; 
And in Thy righteousness shall they be ex- 
alted, 
For the Lord is our defence, 
And the Holy One of Israel is our King. 


All in Concert : 


Blessed be the Lord for evermore. 
Amen and Amen! 


CHANT—FROM PsALm 145. 
I will extol Thee, my | God, O | King, 
And I will bless Thy | name for- | ever 
and | ever. 


Every day will I bless- | Thee, ‘ 
AndI will praise Thy | name for- | ever 
and | ever. 


The Lord is gracious and | full of com- | 


sion ; 
Slow to anger, | and of | great- | mercy. 


The Lord is | good to | all, 
And His tender mercies are | over | all 
His | works. 


The Lord is righteous in | all His | ways, 
And | holy in | all His- | works. 


The Lord preserveth all | them that | love 


Him, 
But all the wicked | will- | He de- | stroy. 


Selections from the Holy Scriptures, hay- 
ing reference to the lesson of the day, read 
by the Superintendent. 


RESPONSIVE READINGS FROM JEREMIAH. 
(Standing. ) 
Hear ye the word of the Lord, O house of 
J 


acob, 
And all the families of the house of Israel : 


Thus saith the Lord: 

Stand ye in the ways and see, 

And ask for the old paths, 

Where is the good way, and walk therein, 
And ye shall find rest for your souls. 


Return, ye backsliding children, 
And I will heal your backslidings. 
Behold, we come unto Thee: 

For Thou art the Lord our God. 


Truly in vain is salvation hoped for from 
the hills, 

And from the multitude of mountains : 

Truly in the Lord our God is the salvation 
of Israel. 


But this thing commanded I[ them, 
saying, 

Obey My voice, and I will be your God, 

And ye shall be my people. 


And walk ye in all the ways that I have 
commanded you, 
That it may be well unto you. 


Thus saith the Lord, 

Let not the wise man glory in his 
wisdom, 

Neither let the mighty man glory in 
his might, 

Let not the rich man glory in his riches : 


But let him that glorieth ,lory in this, 

That he understandeth and knoweth Me, 

That I am the Lord, which exercise loving- 
kindness, 

Judgment and righteousness in the earth. 


For in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Wilt thou not from this time cry unto Me, 
‘““My Father, Thou art the Guide of my 
youth ?” 
Concert : 
Therefore they shall come and sing in the 
height of Zion, 


And shall flow together to the goodness of 
the Lord. 





Singing.—Hymn first read by Superinten- 
dent and Sunday-school responsively. 

Prayer.—(Doors closed.) Closing with the 
Lord’s Prayer, in which all unite. (This 
prayer is offered on the first Sunday in each 
month by the Superintendent: the other 








Sundays by a teacher, who is notified at the 
commencement of the quarter. ) 

Alternate Readings.—(Standing.) From 
> ry 8 Epistle to the Philippians, chap- 

er 2, 

Superintendent : If there be therefore any 
consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, 
if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels 
and mercies, 

_ Assistant: Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be 
like-minded, having the same love, being of 
one accord, of one mind, 


School: Let poming be done through 
strife or yainglory; but in iowliness of 
mind let each esteem other better than 
themselves. 

Look not every man on his own things, 
but every man also on the things of others. 
_ Let this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus: 

__ Who, being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God: 

But made Himself of no reputation, and 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men : 

And being found in fashion »« a man, he 
humbled Himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. 


Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
Him, and given Him a name which is above 
every name: 

That at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth: 


And that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. 

Singing.—(First Sunday in each month 
the Primary Department will! sing alone.) 

Concert Recitations.—First Sunday in each 
month the summary of the Ten Command- 
ments as given by Jesus (Gospel of St. 
Mark 12: 29-31). Second, third and fourth 
Sundays, Apostles’ Creed. Fifth Sunday, 
Ten Commandments. 





Now unto Him that is able to keep you 
from falling, and to present you faultless 
before the presence of His glory with ex- 
ceeding joy. 

To the only wise God our Saviour be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen. 





Norices, 
9.35. Class Recitations. 
10.13. Signal Bell. 
10.15. Concert Recitations. 


Golden Text. 
10.17. 


Missionary Offerings, with nsive 
Chanting and Recitations of appro- 
priate Scripture. 

Review and Remarks. 

Report of Attendance. 

Singing. Gloria Patri. 


10.19. 
10.29. 











THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 
OUT OF SUNDA Y-SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. R, M, TUTTLE, 


{A paper read by Mrs. Tuttle, Superintendent of 
the Primary Department of the Presbyterian Sab- 
bath-8chool, of Hornellsville, New York, at a late 
meeting of their Teachers’ Normal Class, and so - 
licited for publication in The Sunday-School Times. ] 


HE life of our Lord was one of week- 

day ministries, and he is our example. 
“For I have given you an example, that 
ye should do as I have done to you.” And 
again it is written, “ Jesus suffered for 
us, leaving us an example, that we should 
follow in his steps.” Jesus said when 
they came to take him, at the betrayal, 
“TI was daily with you in the temple 
teaching.” Through all the cities and 
villages of Galilee Jesus went teaching 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom. 
Every day and everywhere he taught the 
people, “as he went about doing good.” 
Precept and example. “ And he came to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought 
up; and, as his custom was, he went into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath-day, and 
stood up for to read. And there was de- 
livered unto him the book of the prophet 
Esaias. And when he had epened the 
book, he found the place where it was 
written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the biind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord. And he 
closed the book, and he gave it again to 
the minister, and sat down. And the eyes 
of all them that were in the synagogue 
were fastened on him. And he to 
homey them, This day is this Seripture 
fulfilled in your ears.” “ And in that 
day shall the deaf hear the werds of the 
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book, and the eyes of the blind shall see 
out of obscurity, and out of darkness. 
The meek also shall increase their joy in 
the Lord, and the poor among men shall 

oice in the 
“Then the eyes of the blind shall 
be opened, and the ears of the deaf 
shall be unstopped. Then shall the 
lame man leap as a hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb sing.” Then the Lord 
came, translating the sure word of God 
into life. And John sent from prison 
asking him, “ Art thou he that should 


come, or do we look for another?” 
“Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Go and show John again 


those things which ye do hear and see. 
The blind receive theirsight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and 
the poor have the gospel preached to 
them; and blessed is he whosoever shall 
not be offended in me.” 

“Tt is enough for the disciple that he 
be as his Master, and the servant as his 
lord,” To be a disciple is really to be a 
teacher. In the home, in the church, 
and by the way, disciples are teaching, 
as of old they taught when first sent forth 
into the world by our Lord. There are 
many teaching disciples in the home, of 
whom the world knows as little as it does 
of the histories of Philip and Bartholo- 
mew. The trees of the wood lift them- 
selves into groves of beauty more noise- 
leasly than the temple of Solomon came 
into being. There is no sound of growth 
heard, but they show growth, and little 
children grow up, remembering, with 
thanksgiving to God, the homes where 
they were taught to pray. The teacher 
in the school of the church needs to give 
six days’ loving service by the way, to 
seal the Sunday text. 

There are more week-days than Sun- 
days in a year. The teacher is more out 
than in Sunday-school, and the life-lived 
teachers more than the word spoken. 
They whom the Lord served, and to 
whom he brought blessing, are every- 
where around us, and the Christian 
teacher out of school hours, by disciple- 
ship, is privileged to carry this gospel of 
love to the homes where there are little 
lame folks, old paralytics, invalids who 
have spent all their living on physicians 
and are nething bettered; homes where 
the speech is strange from ours, where 
there is home-sickness, where there is 
want and need of many things, and most 
of all, of love and sympathy. Homes 
with few pictures, few books, no grow- 
ing plant; where no delight of life is save 
the love that makes the place a home; 
where the heart is tired and the face is 
sad. In this visiting the teacher has no 
power to cure and make well, to give 
sight, to heal, to prevent the coming of 
sorrow, or to drive it away. Pain is not 
less, and the want that was there before 
is there after the visit. 

How is the visit a good thing? 
Having the like wants and sorrows and 
joys of humanity we can learn of our 

rd to be sad in their sorrow and glad 
in their gladness. There is comfort in 
sympathy to make the burden of life 
carry easily. The very coming, wishing 
them good, makes a white day in the 
days of the week. They are strangers, 
but the key to the mother’s heart, the 
keeper of the home, turns with the word, 
“T teach your child; I want to be ac- 
quainted with you ;” and we are not stran- 
gers when we say good-bye. By not going 
to them we ask them to open their doors 
to receive us; in turn, we must open our 
doors to receive them. 


Be Friendly. 


“A man that hath friends must show 
himself friendly; and there is a friend 
that sticketh closer thana brother.” “A 
friend loveth at all times.” 

The gospel is “without money and 
without price.” It is not cost, but love, 
that makes gifts precious. Of the simple 
offerings the hands bring, flowers are 

rhaps most loved. “Man shall not 

ive by bread alone,” and blossoms are a 
part of the gospel that feed the soul. In 
the days of cold the window-garden may 
be the joy of the whole house. A good 
way to make house-plants bloom well is 
to consecrate the buds. As quick as a 
bud comes give it away in your heart! 
Watch it til it is just in its uty, and 
pick it with a little prayer. There is 
wisdom in this past the poetry. The 
strength of the plant is not wasted in the 
bloom becoming passé. One spring three 
roses came at once, When they were 
most lovely, I picked them for the sick 
lady for whom they had blossomed. She 


oly One of Israel.”. 





reached out her hand for them, and smelled 
so hungrily as if away down in their hearts 
was a new fresh life which she could 
make hers. My roses are blossoming 
eternal, as wonderful as the old monk’s 
three lilies of Mary. Always take flow- 
ers in the morning, thatthe waking hours 
may have their freshness. 


Be Thoughtfal in Little Things for 
Others. 

“In honor preferring one another.” 
It takes time to visit, to make acquaint- 
ance, to go through family hand-shaking, 
to eat supper, breaking bead and tast- 
ing salt, sealing the compact of friend- 
ship. There is great virtue in hand- 
shaking if there is any heart in the 
hand. At supper once, a little girl sat 
at my right, looking earnestly at me 
without eating, while all around were 
busy, and said, “Do you love me?” I 
answered her honestly, “ Yes, [ do.” I’m 
glad I loved her when she was here, for 
she has no need of love or teaching of 
ours where she has gone. It will lumber 
the memory a good deal, may be, to re- 
member the names of |ittle brothers and 
sisters. It isn’t much to us that Johnny 
is the little lame brother, but it means a 
great deal to Johnny, aud it’s a bad 
thing to forget a child’s name. 


Be Forgetful of Self. 


“ Let every one of us please his neigh- 
bor for his good to edification.” “For 
even Christ pleased not himself.” “In 
lowliness of mind let each esteem other 
better than themselves.” 

By this friendly acquaintance we come 


‘to know their troubles and perplexities. 


They may be very common ones. So 
much greater the chance of our being 
able to be of any service. The things 
that harass and trouble to the wearing 
out of life are very like to all. Many a 
time we can put shoulder to the wheel 
with them, smoothing away difficulties 
and becoming ourselves stronger. As 
teachers we have not'all the same gifts, 
but we each have some gift that can be 
made of good to others. The special gift 
may be story-telling, making pies, con- 
versation, dress-making, reading, nursing 
the sick, making. paper dolls, cheering 
the old, loving the children, or writing 
letters. Any little pleasagtness that can 
be peal ain § anything especially nice, 
anything to express loving remembrance. 
“A cup of cold water only” for His sake 
has its reward. 
rs Be Helpful. 

Of whatsoever power possessed, “‘ Give, 
and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken to- 
gether, and running over.” 

This everyday acquaintance lengthens 
and strengthens the arms of the church. 
It interests those who have little interest 
and no church connection. It increases 
the interest of those who are connected 
with the church. It stimulates the 
scholars to better attendance and better 
attention. It would be hard to estimate 
the value of acquaintance with those 
whom we would serve as teachers. It 
gives insight into the scholar’s heart, 
and its wants, without which no teach- 
ing can be satisfactory. Our Lord knew, 
what at best we can know butimperfectly, 
the hearts of others. He suited lesson 
to need as none othercan. His teaching 
was attractive. Copy him as close as 
lieth in human nature to do. Make 
lesson and life like fields of daisies 
flecked with butterflies, or anything else, 
to impress in the mind of the learner the 
idea of the beauty of holiness. 

Be Attractive. 

“Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly, in all wisdom.” “Let your 
speech be always with grace, seasoned 
with salt, that ye may know how ye 
ought to answer every man.” 

Learn of Him whom the people heard 
gladly, who “spake as never man spake,” 
to obey the Law. Obedience cannot be 
taught without first being learned. 


Be Obedient. 


** And being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedi- 
ent unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” 

In working for the Lord, as in working 
for ourselves, success is only in the hands 
of those who do with their might what 
their hands find todo. Honest earnest- 
ness is a wonder worker. General charity, 
—‘‘be ye warm and be ye fed,”—neither 
warms nor feeds, Generally diffused 
light does not set afire, but the rays of 


light converged to a t, work the 
wires, pe 





Be Intense. 


“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.” 

Watch for opportunities to do good, to 
make glad. While we sleep, and take our 
ease, the children are growing out of our 
hands, away from our teaching. What 
we do, we must do quickly, with vigilance 
and vigor. 

Be Vigilant. 

“‘ Because your adversary, the devil, as 
a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour.” 

A vine not strong enough to lift itself 
to the height of the forest tree by its side, 
relying on its strength for support, be- 
comes in its turn strong enough to choke 
the life of the tree. The teacher relying 
on the Lord Jesus, becomes strong in his 
strength todo works otherwise impossible. 

“T can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me.” 

He bids us to “follow” and learn of 
him. He taught us lessons of sympathy at 
“the grave of Lazarus and at the wed- 
ding at Cana.” Joy and sorrow. He has 
shown in the lesson of God’s care for the 
birds and the lilies, attractiveness; and 
vigilance, that we need to learn, in teach- 
ing the woman who came to draw water at 
Jacob’s well, when he was weary. We 
need to know the wants of the heart to 
answer them. “He knew the hearts of 
men.” He was obedient to the King his 
Father, to the Cesar, and at home with 
Mary and Joseph. He was a Lamb with- 
out spot or blemish slain for us, and his 
prayer for his disciples, was not that they 
should be taken out of the world, but that 
they might be kept from the evil ; and our 
Lord abided in the Father’s love. 


Correspondence. 




















THE BROOKLYN S. S. UNION. 





HE monthly meeting was held at Hanson 

Place Methodist Church, January 11th. 

The Rev. L. W. Pilcher, of Peking, China, 
delivered the opening address, on 


** Chinese Children as Sunday-School 
Scholars.’? 


He said that Sunday-schools were the 
best agency to evangelize among the Chi- 
nese. Such is the structure of the Chinese 
language that a scholar may study the lan- 
guage for ten or twelve years, and not ob- 
tain a single idea. The fault lies in the 
structure of the Chinese language. Extreme 
attention is paid to the form, as well as to the 
sound, of the characters. Studying must be 
done in a loud tone of voice. Your brains 
would be racked because of the noise and 
confusion in Chinese schools. Sunday- 
schools correct this defect. The child-mind 
of the Chinese scholar is following the 
groove made for it centuries ago. Sunday- 
schools come in and impress on their 
minds the spirit of the ideas they teach, and 
they expand in the mind and the heart. 

Chinese Literature 
is epigrammatic. The Chinese speak in 
proverbs. The scholarship of a Chinese 
student is judged by the number of quota- 
tions he can repeat from the classics. We 
get passages from their classics, and apply 
them in our preaching with great effect. 
These proverbs are authority with them, 
viz: “Good has a good reward; evil is 
punished.” Our arguments are more power- 
ful when backed up by their proverbs. We 
give to them Golden Texts from the Scrip- 
tures, so they may learn the Scriptures in 
their favorite way—in short quotations. We 
print them on slips of paper in a perpen- 
dicular line, and distribute them among the 
Sunday-school scholars and the new con- 
verts. The scope of the 

Chinese Language 
is peculiarly ancient. The notion of original 
thought is precluded and narrow in its scope. 
Their literature is exceedingly narrow and 
ancient in its ideas. It is difficult to make 
them believe the earth is round. They think 
they are in the middle of the world and oc- 
eupy the largest part. Astronomy with them 
is no more than astrology, and history is 
little more than the record of the dynasty of 
their kings and their courts, 

Chinese Religions. 

There are three separate and conflicting 





religions among the Chinese, yet not one in 
a thousand stops to think of the difference— 
Buddhism, Tauism and Confucianism. All 
three have idols erected in the same temple, 
and are worshiped indiscriminately by all. 
We preach to the people in the street and in 
the chapels, but in the Sunday-school we sit 
by them, and talk and reason with them, and 
we not only present to them something new, 
but they see that if they believe in our teach- 
ing#all their false notions must be swept away. 
We see illustrations of Bible scenes in China 
in the customs of the people. They roll a 
stone off the well to water camels, and roll it 
on again afterward. They put acandle ona 
candlestick ; so with a lamp, they put it on 
the chandelier or stand—so easy is it to ex- 
plain the narratives of Scripture from their 
own customs. It seems as if a Providence 
had kept the gates of China closed to the 
world till now, to illustrate Bible narratives 
in these days of skepticism and doubt. 
Chinese Sunday-Schools. 

Our Sunday-schools are attended by day- 
school scholars, and our boys’ and girls’ 
schools by the neighbors’ children, some 
from curiosity. We use a Harmony of the 
Gospels, which is a connected life of Christ. 
We teach them Sunday-school hymns. They 
sing with power and feeling. We use a 
whiteboard instead of a blackboard, and use 
Chinese ink and a coarse brush, with illustra- 
tions that display the truth in an objective 
way. We give to the scholars pictures of 
Bible scenes as prizes, and they repeat to us 
the doctrine of the lesson after it is taught 
to them. Sunday-schools are 

A Fact and a Success 

among the Chinese. They enable us, better 
than in any other way, to reach the heart 
and drive home the truth. “Memorial 
Stones” are being placed one upon the other. 
The name of Christ Jesus is being inscribed 
upon the hearts of multitudes of children 
throughout the vast empire of China. 

At the close of this address a solo was 
sung in a sweet, clear voice by Miss Lizzie 
M. Rae, of East Reformed Church (Rev. 
Dr. Carroell’s), accompanied on the organ 
by Mrs. H. J. Redfield, organist of the 
Franklin Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
The solo (“Ruth and Naomi’) was very 
impressively rendered by Miss Rae, each 
word being distinctly understood all over the 
house. The sentiment of the song was in 
harmony with the occasion, and helped to 
impress the Lesson which followed. A cho- 
rus of children then sung 

“ He leadeth me, oh, blessed thought,” 
and President Barker introduced Ralph 
Wells, of New York, who taught the Lesson 
for January 17, on ‘Memorial Stones.” 
[See next page.—Ep. ] Cc. H. 








FROM INDIANAPOLIS. 





HE Sunday-schools in our city have all 

had good times and entertainments during, 
the holidays, and have settled down again 
to steady work, and the old Asbury M. E. 
School has moved into its new quarters, 
changing its name to the 

Fletcher Place M. E. School. 

The church (Fletcher Place) stands on 
the prettiest site in this city. It is of the 
early English style, two story, with two 
towers at the angles. The main tower is 
finished with a very symmetrical spire, one 
hundred and seventy-five feet high. The 
upper audience room, when completed, will 
have an apsis eight feet deep, capable of 
containing a choir and organ. 

The building is one hundred and one feet 
by fifty feet. The lower rooms only are 
completed, and consist of a Sabbath-school 
room, two class rooms, library room, pastor’s 
study and infant class room. 

The Sabbath-school room is forty-five by 
forty-seven feet, and fourteen feet to the 
ceiling. It has four entrances, two leading 
into the infant class room, so that the infant 


class may be dismissed without entering the 
Sabbath-school room. 


On the occasion of entering their new 
rooms a short time since, the Superintendent 
presented the following 

Historical Sketch. 

The school was first organized December, 

1849, in the old Madison and Indianapolis 
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depot. Its Superintendents and the years they 
served are as follows: Henry Tutewiller, 
Calvin Fletcher, Sen., 1849, ’50, ’51, and 525 
J. L. Reynolds, 1852; Samuel Daniels, 
1854; S. A. Fletcher, 1855; Professor Miles 
J. Fletcher, 1856; William Hannaman, 1857, 
’58 and 59: the Rev. Joseph Marsee, 1860 
and ’61; Alex, Worth, 1862; Prof. W. H. 
Deatte, 1863; William Hannaman, 1864, 
65, 66, ’67, 68 and 69; J. H. V. Smith, 
1870, '71, 72, ’73 and 74. 

Female Superintendents.—Mrs. Porterfield 
Harrison, Mrs. S. A. Fletcher, Mrs. A. May, 
Mrs. Muirson, Mrs. Hamilton, Miss Sallie 
Marsee, } 

Infant Class Teachers.—Mrs. Harrison, 
Mrs. May, Mrs. S. A. Fletcher, Miss Sallie 
Marsee, Mrs. Muirson, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. 
H. G. Hannaman, Miss Mary Marsee. 

' Officers who served faithfully for years in 
the offices of Assistant Superintendent, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer; Wm. Wingate, Samuel 
Seibert, Courtland Whitsitt, John Marsee, 
the Rev. Christopher Hetherington, Henry 
G. Hannaman, Jessee Whitsitt, Martin An- 
derson, Milton Overmier and John Hether- 
ington. j ; 

Present Organization. 

J. H. V. Smith, Superintendent. ; 

Silas Overmier, Male Assistant Superin- 
tendent. ; 

Miss Sallie Marsee, Female Assistant Su- 
perintendent. 

Miss Alice Dickinson, Treasurer. 

Dr. Joseph Marsee, Secretary. 

Librarian, Milton Overmier. ‘ 

Assistant Librarians, Louis Curtis and 
Charles Hill. 

Mention was made, as follows, of those 
who have passed 

From Labor to Reward. 


Calvin Fletcher possessed that whole- 
souled practical every-day business religion 
which eminently fitted him for a Sunday- 
school Superintendent and worker. He 
never failed to speak to all whom he met, “ in 
country, city, crowded lane or busy street.” 
His daily work and example fairly spoke for 
the Sunday-school work and Christianity. 
As one evidence of this fact, his whole 
family grew up to be faithful, earnest labor- 
ers in the vineyard of the Lord, and for the 
cause of humanity and the right. f 

Prof. Miles J. Fletcher was cut off in the 
prime of a useful life by a railroad accident, 
while on his way to help administer to the 
wants of the dear soldiers on the battle-field. 
He was full of life and cheerfulness, with a 
finished scholarship, consecrated to the 
cause of education and the improving the 
condition of mankind, with a soul full of 
love to God and man. This well fitted him 
for a very successful Sunday-school Super- 
intendent. f 

Rev. Joseph Marsee, who spent thirty 
years of a useful life in preaching that reli- 
gion of Christ which he professed, and so 
consistently lived out in his daily walk and 
conversation, that many believed on Chris- 
tianity and led Christian lives from his ex- 
ample and teaching, had that rich Christian 
everyday experience and loving disposition 
which admirably prepared him for the 
duties of a Sunday-school Superintendent. 

Mrs. Henry G. Hannaman, though young 
in years, had much experience in teaching 
and training young minds. She had a pe- 
culiar faculty of governing and imparting 
instruction, which endeared the young to 
her, giving her the qualifications for a suc- 
cessful infant-class teacher. Other faithful 
workers have gone from the school to the 
better land, but time and space forbids fur- 
ther mention at this time. 

The whole occasion was interesting and 
stimulating to the officers, members and 
friends of this favored school? HxErvery. 





NEW YORK BAPTIST TEACHERS’ 
MEETING. 





bem January monthly meeting of the New 
York Baptist Sunday-school Teachers’ 


Association was held with the Calvary 
Church. Our beloved President, the veteran 
William Phelps, filled the chair, with his 
usual regularity. It was a home meeting, par- 
ticularly, the Sunday-school interests of the 
denomination claiming the attention. 

The Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, General 
Baptist Sunday-school Superintendent, made 
some very encouraging statements of the 
Sunday-school work of our denomination 
among the freedmen in the South ; and gave 
a graphic and deeply interesting report of 
his recent visit to the Southern field. The 
National Baptist Publication Society, that 
has the work in charge, has pushed it vigor- 
ously and well. They have appointed sev- 
eral colored men, able and abundantly quali- 
fied, to the post of State Sunday-school Mis- 
sionaries. 

The Rev. J. F. Elder remarked upon the 
need of Sunday-school labor in their de- 
nomination in the West., The meeting was 
well attended and important in its bearings 
— general and growing Sabbath- 

work of the Chureh it represents. B, 





A LESSON BY RALPH WELLS. 


(Given before the Brooklyn Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Union at the monthly meeting, January 
llth, in the Hanson Place Methodist Church, 


Times. | 


HE Superintendent’s work is to be 

a husband to the Sunday-school; 
a “house-band.” Some are not. I want 
to make things dovetail to-night. The 
hymn, prayer and lesson should make a 
unit. I wish I was going on with China 
where Brother Pilcher left off. I have 
gained something about China to take 
home. The Chinese commit a great deal 
of Scripture to memory, and can tell 
about what they have been taught. 
“Memorials” of God are being made 
in that distant land. 


I cannot go through the whole lesson. 
I must rather appear before you, as the 
teacher preparing to teach a rather diffi- 
cult lesson. Learn and explain the nar- 
rative in the four verses, and then make 
the “introduction” and the “ applica- 
tion.” Some teachers say “ It’s not much 
matter how I begin if I only get out 
straight.” In explaining a lesson before 
a body of sympathising teachers I have 
a greatadvantage. Henry and James and 
Mary and John are before your eyes, as 
you listen to the teaching of the lesson 
to night. One great difficulty with nine- 
tenths of the teachers is that they 
Teach Over the Heads 


of their scholars. I have been trying for 
seventeen years to screw up my courage 
so as to take one truth in the lesson and 
teach that. When in London I went to 
hear Dr. Cumming preach. He built 
upon a solid rock of argument, one great 
central truth that I shall never forget. 
When an army goes over a bridge, they 
must break step, on they will break it 
through. So one single thought, one 
great truth, if driven home with energy 
and skill by a teacher must impress the 
class. 

I sit down and think for hours over the 
lesson, to think out what it means. When 
I think I am always singing, “‘ in Psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs,’ — 

“When all thy mercies, oh, my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 

Transported with the view I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise.” 

How can you teach the lesson without 
thinking it over till it burns in your soul, 
ull you find some great burning Scrip- 
ture thought to arouse your heart? You 
cannot use the teaching of another person 
as Dr. Vincent or Dr. Ormiston. 

A youthful stripling stands before the 
monarch and offers himself as the cham- 
pion of his people against the giant. 
The king said: “ And you, a stripling, 
go before Goliath!” And King Saul of- 
fers him his armor. David tried it on, 
but could not wear it. Better take the 
weapons God has given, if nothing but a 
pebble stone from the brook. David 
could not fight in Saul’s armor. “The 
Lord who delivered me out of the power 
of the lion and the bear, will deliver me 
from the hand of Goliath also.” God’s 
mercies to me in the past are an earnest 
of what God will give me in the future. 

When the fire burns in my own heart, 
and I can see the skeleton of the lesson 
rise before me, the work is more than 
half done. I know of a Superintendent, 
who said he did not want to study the 
lesson, because he did not have to teach 
the lesson. If I did not teach, I should 
get rusty. I could not lead my teachers 
if I did not study the lesson. 


MEMORIAL STONES. 


The “ Ark of God” held back the water 
till all the Israelites had crossed. ‘“‘The 
branch of God” made the bitter waters 
sweet. In the beginning of the lesson it 
is well to arrest the attention by some 
striking narrative, as the following ques- 
tion: “If you want to find out about 
a great battle what would you do?” 
Each scholar will answer, “Find 
out by reading books.” These “ Memo- 
rial Stones” were the books the Israelites 
were to read. They were set up to make 
the people ask questions about the great 
event that had just happened, “the 
crossing of the Jordan.” (Unless you use 
pencils and paper, you will lose nine- 
tenths of what you hear.) 

Brother Pardee was famous for using 
his pencil and note-book. This was the 
secret of his great power. He was always 
at my Sunday-school when in New York, 
and one Sabbath one of my boys said to 





| me: “ Mr. Wells, did you see that wicked 
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man back there?” ‘‘ No,” said I, “he 
is a very good man.” “ Why, Mr. Wells, 
he was writing all the time you were 
praying!” 

There were twelve stones, representing 
the twelve tribes. There were twelve 
apostles. Twelve precious stones on the 
breastplate of the high priest. There 
were twelve gates to the city. Twelve 
was the charmed number. 


Gilgal was the place where they rested | 


the first night. Some teachers would 
give their whole time to Gilgal. 
make your whole lesson there. Some 
teachers are annoyed by their scholars 
asking questions. There is hope of any 
child who will ask questions. Some are 
too lazy or stupid to do it. It is the 
teacher’s business rightly to direct his 
questions. When he asks the questions, 
then is the time toshove him. Cultivate 
the spirit of the child to ask questions. 
Confidence, 


They took the stones and laid them down 
there. When Columbus cafhe to Ameri- 
ca he planted the flag of his country on 
the soil. When they placed those stones 
they took possession. When the Ger- 
man soldiers entered Paris each one car- 
ried a little map of Paris in his knap- 
sack. They expected to go in when they 
left their homes. The majority of teach- 
ers in this house are not expecting the 
conversion of their children. The same 
may be said of the majority of parents. 

In ten or twenty words, get the story 
of the lesson back from your scholars. 
Don’t let them use Bible language. The 
story of the lesson may be told, as follows 
by a scholar: 

“Tn the last lesson the people got over 
the river, and when they got over, Joshua 
took twelve stones and went to the brink of 
the river. Teacher, I think they went toa 
place on the upper bank, and they put 
up these twelve stones, so that they could 
be seen on the bank. Then with the ark 
they take twelve stones more. Then 
they go over to Gilgal. Each one took 
one as large as he could carry, and placed 
them together, to form a kind of a monu- 
ment, so that when any one asked about 
the monument, it was to show the mira- 
cle of crossing over Jordan.” 

Sunday-school teaching 

Implies Real Work, 


and “he that winneth souls is wise.” 
“ Wise” means the teacher who uses his 
brain in winning them; not human 
learning; this wisdom comes from the 
foot of the cross. It is God-given. 

The idea of teaching this lesson to a 
class of five boys, and teaching to all in 
the same way, is not “ wise.” 

I will illustrate this idea with one of 
my own classes. Study the lesson with 
each boy in your heart. (1) T.; (2) J. HL; 
(3) J.; (4) H.; (5) J. M. 

(1.) aid Pade is 

A Skeptical Boy, 
and smart. He must be, for he works on 
a Brooklyn paper. What will you do 
with such a boy? Tell him to leave the 
class? No! Take him as he is, with his 
reasoning, skeptical mind, and treat him 
accordingly. Say to him, “ You are a 
thoughtful boy.” He thinks you appre- 
ciate him. We all like to be appre- 
ciated. Show him the last number of the 
“Palestine Exploration Society.” Show 
him the article about the “ Moabite 
Stone.” ‘Take this and compare it with 
a certain chapter in Kings. The Arabs 
broke this stone, and the “‘ Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society” gotit. The boy is very 


grateful. I said to him, “ You are al- 
ways eohing for the ‘ evidences of Chris- 
tianity.’” In this way you can lead the 


boy that is skeptical. 
(2) “J. H.” is 
A Good Honest Boy, 

very easily influenced. He goes the same 
way the street boys go. I say to him, 
“Did you ever see a monument?” He 
replies, “ Yes, in Prospect Park.” “Why 
do they build monuments to men?” 
“ Because they do sometiting big.” “ Did 
you ever see a living monument?” “No.” 
{ know of a little fellow outside who 
was induced to come into the meeting, 
and Jesus Christ came into his heart. 
Then this little boy went outside and 
called in six boys, and they came, and he 
told them Jesus Christ had come iuto his 


heart. That’s all I know. Come and 
seek. This little boy is a living monu- 
ment.” 

(8) “ J.” is 


All Boy. 


He stands on his head and is constantly 
in mischief. We had six meetings in the 





| Seeing a monument, ‘ J.’?” 
Don’t | 





basement of my house, fitted up as a 
gymnasium for this class of boys. We 
had a miniature ten-pin alley and gym- 
nastic bars. We had six meetings in one 
week, “J.” said, “ Boys, we can do here 
what we area mind to,” and they all 
went spinning over their heads. Give 
me a boy that will do something. There 
is something bottled up in him. “J.” 
is a boy that will make something 
by and by, (although [ took him out of 
prison once), “ Do you remember ever 
“Yes, I saw 
one in Central Park that had ‘ Morse’ on 
it—the man who sent telegraph messages 
over the wires.” “ ‘J.’ did you know you 
are building a monument? Every day 
you are putting in a stone.” Once, some 
thousand miles from here, I saw a coffin 
that had a dead king in it with a gold 
crown on his head. The coffin was 
opened and in a few minutes the body 
crumbled away to dust, and only the 
“crown” remained. What you have done 
for Jesus will stand like this crown. No- 
thing that has not Christ in it will stand. 
(4) Little “ H.” is 
A Thoughtful Boy. 


“ Do you remember when you had diph- 
theria? Who healed you?” “ Jesus. The 
doctor gave the medicine and Jesus blessed 
it.” “ H.” had a pious mother. A year 
ago I traveled over the Southern Mari- 
time Alps with Mr. Marvin, a Brooklyn 
gentleman, when all at once a little girl 
ran out in the path. We turned around 
a point of the rock and saw a cross, a 
foot broad, erec’ed to show every passer- 
by that some one had been killed there, 
so that they should offer a prayer for the 
dead. Under an arm of the cross I saw 
a little bronzed face. She was sheltering 
herself there for safety, as much as to say, 
“Tm under the cross now; I’m safe,” 

(5) “J, ML.” is 

A Wicked Boy. 

Last Sabbath he laughed all the while 
during prayer-time. Lafterward talked 
to him alone, and tried to show him 
how wrong it was. I said to him, 
“ What did you get for Christmas?” “A 
pair of skates.” “‘Why?” “TI a’n’t very 


good. But I think teacher kind o’-likes 
me.” “ Has Jesus Christ done anything 
for you? Who gave him?” “God.” 


“* Have you accepted this gift?” When a 
litile boy, I had trouble with another boy. 
I offered a little present to him to make 
friends with him. But he would not ac- 
cept of it. How do you think I felt? 
Very small. 

The above five boys in one of my 
classes is an illustration of five different 
types of character in a single class, which 
have to be taught, and in a separate 
manner. I would also mention in this 
lesson five Biblestones: ‘“‘ Lot’s Wife;’ 
“ Bethel ;” “ Mizpah;” “ Absalom,” the 
wicked son—(why so _ preserved ?)— 
“ Joshua’s Stone ;” and last of all, God’s 
ae memorial, The Cross of the Lord 

esus Christ: “By this you stand or 
fall.” 

Teacher, have you ever seen # monu- 
ment in Brooklyn with a telescope and 
an old cap on it? A man built that 
monument while he lived. 

I Am Building 

my monument for eternity to-day. Soul, 
where hast thou gleaned to-day? Monu- 
ment builder, how small everything in 
life looks when you remember you are 
building for eternity. Will your work 
stand the judgment day? Will you go 
home to eternity with no work that will 
stand? Will your work stand, or will it 
be consumed and swept away? In far- 
off Siberia a company of travelers were 
lost. The party looking for them had 
grown weary of the search. One sad, 
brave heart said, “ Let us give one day 
more for these lives.” The dogs left the 
tracks of their bleeding feet on the snow. 
At last one discovered a little piece of 
black stove-pipe in the snow. He put his 
mouth to the pipe, and shouted, “ Are 
you there?’ The answer came back, 
“We are all here.” When you are in 
eternity, will your ears be blessed with 
the answer from your class, “‘ We are all 
here?” Blessed teacher! if ySu shall be 
permitted to meet your little charge 
beyond the Jordan, and sing forever the 
“Song of Moses and the Lamb.” C.H. 











Tis not in the most exact and rigid 
discipline, nor in outward forms, cere- 
monies and appliances (though these 
are good and useful as accompaniments), 
that success is achieved, but rather in 
the forcible utterances of eternal truth, 
and in the inspirations of burning, im- 
passioned eloquence of heart-love. 
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For The 6unday-School Times. 
STEREOTYPED OBJECTIONS. 


BY THE REV. T. B. NEELY. 


HE art of stereotyping, as applied to 
printing, is an invaluable invention. 
To stereotype the good is to fix it more 
securely and diffuse it more rapidly. On 
the contrary, the stereotyping of the false 
and bad is an unmitigated evil, because it 
perpetuates and spreads error. In 
this age of progress one of the worst forms 
of the art is the fixing and reproducing of 
objections against new things, simply be- 
cause they are new, and the raising of 
objections which have long since been 
broken up, and yet, for which duplicate 
plates are found almost everywhere, with 
somebody to strike off a new edition with 
as much spirit and anticipation of irre- 
sistible success as though the ideas were 
fresh and invulnerable. It is a great pity 
that all these plates cannot once for all be 
collected, broken and melted, and then re- 
cast in the mould of true thought. 

One of these stereotype plates was in 
the possession of a Sunday-school which 
had one or two hundred mutilated library 
books, no papers, and a gloomy, smoked 
and dirty room. Among the teachers was 
a lady who, in that school, was the repre- 
sentative of new ideas and improvement. 
She proposed a thorough cleaning, paper- 
ing and painting of the room, with an ad- 
dition of a bright, new library and a hun- 
dred illustrated papers every two weeks, 
and then a vigorous effort for new scholars. 
These suggestions would be agreed to by 
our readers without a moment’s objection 
if they had been in that meeting, but the 
matter was not so viewed by those teach- 
ers. Out came their stereotype plate, and 
impressions of their stereotyped objections 
were immediately thrown off. The pro- 
position was voted down, because—Ist. 
The church had done very well without 
so much expense; and, 2d. If scholars 
would not come to the school without all 
that improvement, they would not receive 
much benefit if they were attracted by it. 

We may smile at such a display of ver- 
dancy or obstinacy, but the smile may be 
just as much in place in a thousand other 
achools. The stereotyper has been at 
work in many other places. We do not 
mean that these objections would be urged 
against the particular improvements to 
which we have alluded, but that others 
have and use objections of the same stereo- 
typed character. Probably very few would 
urge them against the specific improve- 
ments mentioned, but by very many the 
very same objections are used to prevent 
improvements which, in their case, are 
just as greatly needed. The school may 
be more pretentious than that which we 
have mentioned, and yet have the same 
unhealthful spirit. It may have a beau- 
tiful edifice,.a good library and plenty 
of papers, and still be an “old fogy,” and 
that of the straitest sect. There are many 
of the identical class to which the above- 
mentioned fossil belongs, where, if any 
advance is urged, it is vehemently op- 
posed, because—Ist. ‘“ We have done very 
well without it, and we should ‘let well 
enough alone;’” and, 2d. “If scholars 
come because they are attracted by these 
improvements, they will not be benefited 
by the instructions of the school.” 

The points that may be urged against 
these fallacious objections are almost trite, 
and yet, because of the constant use of the 
ancient stereotype plate, they must be re- 
argued and rgiterated every day. Indeed 
it is quite a trial of one’s patience to be 
compelled so frequently to maintain that 
these positions are fallacious; that it does 
not follow that because a thing is new it is 
therefore worthless or injurious, for all the 
valuable inventions of the century were 
once new; and further, if that argument 
had been obeyed, it would have prevented 
the use of steam-power and the practical 
and useful application of electricity: Yet 








we must so reason in every organization 
almost every day, no matter how self-evi- 
dent the matter may appear to us. 

Not much more grateful to one’s pa- 
tience is it to be compelled at very short 
intervals to enter into an elaborate argu- 
ment with some old stereotyper, to show 
that it does not follow that because in the 
past we have succeeded with particular 
instruments, we can also in the present 
and future, or that we cannot be more suc- 
cessful with that which is new. Yet we 
must cite fact after fact, no matter how fa- 
miliar they may be, to prove that times 
change and circumstances differ, and that 
that which will answer at one time will be 
a failure at another. So we ask: How 
could the present generation move along 
as it does, if it had only the old stage line, 
and not its locomotive, drawing its hun- 
dred cars? Or, how could we succeed 
without thetelegraph spreading its webover 
the land and® its strands passing through 
the sea? Yet all such blessings were once 
new, and had to meet the very same ob- 
jections. So, constantly, is it necessary to 
show that nothing is well enough that is 
defective ; nothing is well enough that can 
be improved; and nothing is well enough 
when a better can be obtained. Still the 
friends of improvement may derive conso- 
lation in their struggles when they re- 
member that all progress has met with 
this very class of opposition. 

The other objection has more force, be- 
cause its fallacy is not so apparent. Stated 
plainly, it is simply this: If scholars come 
to the scheol because attracted by im- 

rovements, they will not be benefited. 

s this so? and if so, Why? What is there 
in the human mind which will prevent its 
being benefited if attracted? Nay, is not 
attraction toward any object a primary 
and necessary step before heart and intel- 
lect can be reached ? 

Generally speaking, influences are lim- 
ited in their radius of power. ‘ The indi- 
vidual must be brought within that limit. 
When you attract, you draw to that point 
where certain influences may operate upon 
him. If you cannot bring him within the 
range of dem forces you cannot influence. 
You seek to bring the person to this point. 
You present some inducement, something 
to draw him. It is evident, then, that the 
principle of attraction is in itself right. 
The mind will not readily receive that 
which is repulsive. By making a thing 
attractive we neutralize the repulsiveness 
and make it desirable. So the wise teacher 
in the secular school seeks to throw around 
the studies all the attractiveness he can, in 
order to overcome any feelings of re- 
pulsiveness which may be in the child’s 
mind, and then the disagreeable and an- 
tagonistic being removed, there is proba- 
bility of successful study. And on this 
ground it is easy to determine which is 
likely to receive most benefit, the scholar 
who is attracted to and loves the school 
and ita studies, or that one who has an 
aversion thereto. 

The principle of attraction being in its 
essential nature right and even necessary, 
and being admittedly right as to secular 
schools, we might ask: Why does it be- 
come wrong when applied to the school 
for sacred instruction? The work of such 
a school is with the mental, and the same 
laws of mind which are dealt with by the 


_ secular school, and therefore the same 


means must be used. That the teachings 
embody also the moral and religious does 
not alter the case. If a person be attracted 
into the range of moral influences, he is 
more likely to be benefited than if he 
never was so attracted. 

The only question that should be asked 
is, whether the thing eee as an at- 
traction is legitimate and in itself right? 
The fault with some, however, is that they 
make the Sunday-school attractive, and 
“only this and nothing more.’ When 
they get the scholars in they do not seem 
to know how to instruct and benefit. They 
do not seem to distinguish the means from 
the end, and appear to think that all the 
work is done when the pupil is attracted 
to the school. But this fault does not 
make the principle of attraction an error. 

Yet, after all, the friends of improve- 
ment may expect to have their projects 
retarded by these very stereotyped objec- 
tions, and they may well pray for some 
power to destroy the plate, so that not a 
single other edition may be circulated. 
It may be broken by hard facts, but we 
should always remember that the plate 
will melt before the heat of love, when it 
would only be made harder by cold intel- 
lectual argument. Let there be argument, 
but let it be warmed by patient, forbear- 
ing love. 
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‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 


Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors <¢é “ 1.50 
Superintendents, ‘ 1.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Ten Copies, “6 17.50 
Twenty « ‘s 30.00 
Thirty 66 66 37.50 
Fifty ‘6 “ 50.00 











A SPECIAL REQUEST. 





WILL pastors and superintendents, who 
are entitled to The Times for $1.50 a year, 
please mention the fact when they write. 
We have received many $1.50 subscrip- 
tions without this explanation, and in all 
such cases have credited the subscribers 
with nine months. 











RECEIPTS. 


No receipts are necessary from us of the 
sums received from individual subscribers. 
The getting of the paper, properly ad- 
dressed, will be a sign that we have re- 
ceived the name and the money. We 
mail receipts, however, in every case where 
it is requested and a postage stamp is en- 
closed for the purpose. 








THAT YELLOW LABEL, 





Do you understand it? It is our way 
of keeping the account with subscribers. 
The figures represent the volume and the 
weekly number to which you have paid. 
They tell how long your subscription runs. 
If the figures on your yellow label this 
week, for example, are 1752, it means that 
you have paid up to the end of the year 
1875, or that you are entitled to the 52 
numbers of volume 17. These figures 
continue unchanged on your address label 
every week through the year, so that you 
are constantly apprised of the state of your 
account. 











THE CHEAPEST. 


The Times is certainly the cheapest 
Sunday-school periodical, whether weekly 
or monthly, now published. Not a 
single issue of any Sunday-school jour- 
nal or magazine or newspaper in the 
world, equals it in the amount of ma- 
terial it furnishes in the course of a 
year for the same price. It is three or 
four times cheaper in price, when the 
quantity of matter is considered, than any 
of our Sunday-school monthlies. As to 
the quality of the matter, it does not be- 
come us to say more than that we shall 
strive to maintain it at its best; and we 
repeat that there is no end to our ambi- 
tion to make The Times the very best 
possible newspaper that the cause will 
sustain. 





GOOD NEWS FOR OUR CANADA 
SUBSCRIBERS! 


By the new postal law, just promulgated, 
our Canada subscribers, equally with those 
in the States, will have no postage whatever 
to pay on The Times this year. We pre- 
pay it all at our office here. This rule 
applies also to transient newspapers and to 
postal cards. On and after February 1, 
1875, the single letter rate to Canada will 
be the same as to any point in the United 
States, prepayment being required. In 
effect, the law is that United States postage 
will carry newspaper and mail matter to 
any point in Canada, and Canadian post- 
age to any point in the States. 

This is a practical reciprocity at which 
we heartily rejoice. Hitherto, the addi- 
tional postage has been quite a bar te the 





free communication and the full circula- 
tion of The Times in the Provinces. Now 
. that the obstruction is so completely 
removed, we shall look for a very large 
increase of our subscription list among 
our Canadian friends, who are already 
quite numerous and appreciative. See 
our club rates, brethren in Canada, and 
introduce The Times into every school 
and church and family where you think it 
will be welcome and do a good work. 





OUR LESSON LEAF. 





We have reduced the price of ou Les- 
son Leaf for next year nearly one-half. 
Instead of charging 75 cents per hundred 
copies per month, or $9 for a year’s sub- 
scription, we shall publish them for 40 
cents per hundred copies for one 
month, or $4.80 per hundred copies 
for one yer. and send them postage free, 
in additio::! This is putting the Leaf 
to the Sunday-schools of the land, at 

LESS THAN COST! 

We claim for our Leaf these three 
things, mamely: (1) They are ar- 
renged for weekly distribu- 
tiom, a decided advantage over the 
monthly form; (2) Each week’s Leaf 
is a different color, which dis- 
tinguishes them from one another, and 
pleases scholars and teachers by its 
variety; (3) They are now the 
cheapest in price, published.’ 








CLUBS ! 





LEASE raise one in your school or church. 

We offer great inducements in our Club 
terms, which see. By taking advantage of 
these, a teacher may get our paper at less than 
two cents, or three cents, a week ! 

Unless some ome in a school or church 
undertakes a good matter, it is very likely 
to be neglected. Many teachers wamt our 
paper, and want it at the cheaper rates, but 
because RO ome moves to supply the school 
at club rates, they have to pay the full price 
or go without it. It would be a kindness 
to many of your fellow workers if you, teacher 
or superintendent, who enjoy or profit by The 
Times, would bring the subject up at 
your mext teachers’ meeting, and decide to 
supply all your teachers at our reduced club 
price. 

In allowing club rates the papers must be 
mailed in bulk to ome address. We do 
not need to know the names composing 
a club, for we can not mail to separate 
addresses. The school itself, by its appointed 
officer, must see to the distribution of the 
papers. (See explanation elsewhere.) 

No clubs of less than tem copies will be re- 
ceived. No clubs will be received for any 
fractional number of copies between ten, 
twenty, thirty, fifty. It will be best there- 
fore to order at omce the highest number 
your school will prebably want. If, how- 
ever, a school orders at first omly tem copies, 
or twemty copies, and finds afterward 
that they will want thirty copies or fifty 
copies, we will echamge the order, and give 
the school the benefit of the change. A limit 
to this privilege of changing an order must ne- 
cessarily be fixed. We name the end of the 


FIRST WEEK IN FEBRUARY, 1875. 


After that time, no changes will be made in 
club orders, We will try to supply back 
numbers up to the date named. 


REMITTANCES. 
must be made, with the orders, in cash, 
drafts, or postal-money-orders, at send- 
er’s risk. We cannot keep opem accounts 
with clubs, The momey must accompany al! 


orders. 
POSTAGE FREE. 

Our friends will see the mecessity of strict 
adherence to these requirements, since we 
pay the postage, on clubs as well as single 
subscriptions. 

Large clubs earnestly solicited. And 
Small ones, too, from every part of the land. 


MAILING TO SEPARATE NAMES IN 
CLUBS. 
To our friends who request us to do 
this we are obliged frankly to reply, that 
we cannot. Our club rates are now at the 
lowest living price. To mail to individual 
names puts us to extra expense. If it will 
be an accommodation, however, we will 
mail to each separate name in a club, as 
may be desired, at the rate of 20 cents ad- 
ditional for each name. It will often oc- 
cur that a school will supply its forty 
teachers, say, and go amongst friends out- 
side for the remaining ten names to fill u 
a club of fifty. Our offer above to mail 
for 20 cents additional to each address will 
meet the case. 
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(With great reduction to Clubs.) 
POSTAGE FREE! 





“THE TIMES’”’ is. now 


BIGGER ® BETTER 


Than ever. With the New Year it has greatly 


: Increased its Size, 


and changed to the more convenient and 


Popular Quarto Form, 


Fitting it for Binding —for readier 
Reading, Reference and 
Preservation. 


a 
SUBSCRIBE, FOR 
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-SELF, SCHOOL, CHURCH, HOME. 
Address 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher, 
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WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


eae te the oni prowest, siren efficient and safe master 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
A Home School for Young Ladies, 
— —:0:—— 
With the view of giving to each the comforts 
of a home; we" tt limit the" number” or 





BOARDING PUPILS to ten. Amidst 





the associations of domestic 
life, these young ladies 
receive thorough in- 


struction in all branches 





of an English’ education, the 
Languages, Musicand Drawing, each 
taught by strictly first-class Instructors 
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a@ Pupils received acany time. For Ciren- 
lars, concerning terms, dates and other specifi- 
gations, address the Principal, 


Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 





Having a direct influence on the Sete, 
give immediate relief. For Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptive and 
Throat Diseases, TROCHES are. used 
with always good success. 





THE REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF 


BROW N’s 


BRONCHIAL. TROGHES 


have been thoroughly tested since first in- 
troduced, Thedemand for them has steadily 
increased, and purely upon their own merits. 

ASTHMA or PHTHISIC.—A spasmodic affec- 
tion of the bronchial tubes, which are covered 
with a dry, tenacious phlegm. ‘“ Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches”’ will, in some cases, give immediate 
relief. If of long standing, persevere with them 
—they will alleviate in time. 

CATARRH.—A form of Curonic THROAT Dis- 
RASE, consisting in inflammation, which begins 


behind and a little above the palate, and extends 
up into the nose. “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” have 


proved very efficacious in this troublesome com- 
plaint. 





SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
will find Troches useful in clearing the 
voice when taken before singing or speak- 


ing, and relieving the throat after an 
unusual exertion of the yocal organs. 
OWING to the good reputation and 
popularity of the Troches, many worth- 
less and cheap imitations are offered. 


OBTAIN ONLY the genuine 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches, 


which have proved their efficacy by a test of 
many years. Sold Everywhere. 17-4-2 








HOOPING COUGH, ASTHMA, 
crey ®, and Lema | Coughs cured by 
Delava Whoop Remedy. 
Sold at ech and Wood Sts., te Phila apls-52t 





——————— 


KIN DISEASE.—A positive cure guaran 
teed in every case. Describe your case and 
send, with 2 stamps, to DR. VAN DYKE, 112¢ 


Walnut St., Philadelphia: or call in person 
agl-26t 








Richardson's New Methol) 


For the Pianoforte. 


It stands the test! Sells 25,000 yearly, and 
No piano in- 


is gaining friends everywhere. 


struction book ever issuéd approaches it for real 
merit and worth, and no teachers regretwsing 
This work is 


it in their course of instruction. 
a power in the musical advance of the day, and 
has been a most important agent in the recent 


tremendous increase of technical knowledge of 


the Pianoforte. 

The success. of RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD is world-wide, and prompts many 
competitors, but its sale surpasses that of all 
others COMBINED, and it stands to-day incon- 
testably superior to all other Piano Methods. 
Used by thousands of Music Teachers and sold 

by all Book and Musi¢ Dealers in this 
Country and Canada. 
Prick $3.75. 
All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & €O., HAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston. 7il Waway,. N.Y. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL GEM 





A MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Illustrated and colored Samples free. Price, 
Rost Dai paid, 35 cents per year. Special low rates to 
chools. Sent free one year for names of S. S. 
Saparinjegagnts lp | in youry place, Address 
GEM, Chicago, 111. 





A. J. BAIR, Successor to 
em? HD. Broan, ker, N. E 
19thand Filbert ite.. Phila. 4e6-52t 





{ 
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FAST PRESSES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 








SPOONER’S 
Picts Prize Flower Seeds, 
S ee ds. SPOONER’S Boston Market 


Vegetable Needs. 
V egetable, Descriptive Priced Cata- 


gue, with over 140 illustra- 
‘tions, mailed free to a ~ 

Seeds. 
17-2-8e0w 


cant. W. H.SPOoN 
Boston, a: 





‘ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Church and Schoo! Furniture. 


Sunday-School and Lecture Room. 


New With 
Style of Adjustable 
Superinten- Top. 
dent’s A Great 
Desk. Favorite. 





SETTEES, of Every Description, 
BLACK BOARDS, &c., &e. 
No % Grove Street, New York. 


N. B—Our Patent Reversible Settees are ac- 
knowledged favorites. 

Bleecker Street and 8th Avenue cars pass 
within one block of the door. 

a_Send stamp for Catalogue. ap4-eowly 


a eT pO ________. 


WATERS’ BEW, MALE, Fines 
and a 


are the best 

the tone pew ure 
WATERS’ cO NCE TO ORGANS 
cannot be excelled in tome or beauty: they 
defy competition. The Concerto Stop 
isa fine imitation of th Human Voice. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW (for cash 
during the Holidays. Monthly install- 
ments received. Traveling and Local 
AGENTS WANTED. A 1 ral dis- 
count to Teachers, Ministers, Churchea, Schools, 
Lodges, &c. special inducements to the 
trade. Lilustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON. 481 Broad- 
way,N.Y. P. 0. Box 3567. tf 











For Firma Planes, sent on trial 
U. 8. PIANO co., 

S10" ee. N. state 
{ap18-52t 


where you saw this notice. 











2 
Songs« Grace: Glory. 
pate best Sunday-School Son 

Raok. y W. F. SHERWIN and s&s. 
VAIL. 160 Pages. Splendid Hymns, 
Choice Masic. 'linted Paper, Superior 
Binding. Price in Boards 35 cts.; $3.60 
per dozen; $30 100. Mailed a re- 
tail price. Publishers, HORACE WA- 
TERS & SON, 481  ~emaper imate — 
York. P. 0. Box acer 


Echoes from Zion. 


Things sg ob and O14 in Sacred Song. 
Edited by W. F. Sherwin. For Prayer, 
Praise and Revival Meetings, comprising 
the leading favorite -ongs with many 
choice new ones. The most desirable 
collection of Devotional Hymns and 
Music ever issued. It contains 128 hand- 
somé pages. Price, paper 25 cts., $20 per 100. 
Boards 30 cts., $25 per 100. Cloth, flexible 35 cts., 
$30 per 100. Mailed at retail prices. Pub ishers, 
HORACE WATE & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. Box 3567. 








AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Routheast Corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets 


a 
Established 1890. 
Assets, January 1, 1873, over $4.000,000 
TRUSTEES. 
Philip B. Mingle, 
Hon. Alex. G. Cattell 


Isaac Hazlehurst, 
James L. Claghorn, 


George W. Fill, 

Alexander Whilldin. 

George Nugent, 

Hon. James Pollock, 

J. Edgar Thompson Henry K., Bennett 

Albert C. Roberta, L. M. Whilldin 
John Wanamaker 


sar” Charter Perpetual “Ge 


GEORGE W. HILL. President 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


alt-eow26t JOHN ©. SIMS. Actuary. 











WM. BURKHARDT, 
CABINET MAKER, 


No. $25 Harmony Court, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders of Every Description Received. 
17-2-6e0w 





THE BALLOON GAS REGULATOR 

Is automatic, sensitive, simple in construction, 

durable and instantaneous in its action. It pre- 

vents all blowing and waste, all undue pressure 

on the pipes, secures steadiness of light, and 

SAVES FROM TWENTY TO FORTY 
PER CENT. 


No gas consumer can afford to be without it. 





Agents wanted everywhere. 





Address 
ADAMS & STICKNEY, 
National Savings Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 








‘The Penn Mutual 
LIFE ey oe COMPANY, 
OF PHILAD 
Office, = 921 Chestnut — 
Assets A 


The Penn Ps a ‘a purely wraal Seanpeiee: = 
of its surplus premiums are returned to 
Members every year, = furnishing AB. 


at the lowest ae e rates. 
MUEL C. HUEY, President. 
*,*General and Local Agents Wanted in the 
Middle and Western States: apply to H. 8. STE- 
PHENS, Vice President, Home ce. f7-eow2st 















BUCKEYE BELL ete epee oe 
Retabliahed 


AND’ & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St. ,Cincnoatt 














MENEELY & KIMBERLY 


BELI, FOUNDERS, 
TROY, N. Y. 
anufacture a eoperior i BELts of BELLS. 


cHURCH and CHAPEL a st 








MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS. 


NEW DESIGNS AT KODER- 
ATE PRICES. 

J. WATERHOUSE, 
1821 ARCH Street. 
CONTRACTS MADE FOR VAULTS 
AND BAILINGS, 


MARBLE WORK in 
general. my30-52t 








Advertising Rates. 


TO ADVERTISERS. No advertise 
ment will be inserted in “'1HE TIMES.” 
that does not explain its whole meaning on 
tts face, and that is not guaranteed by a 
responsible name, 

Each insertion (per line) - - - - BG cw 

For 3 months, 5 per cent. discount, 
as a ‘ 10 ue nw 
“= 13 uw 20 a a 

BUSINESS NOTICES—Spevial rates. 

CUTS AND EXTRA DISPLAYS— 
Special rates. 

COPY for Advertisemenia must be on hand 


by Saturday of each week. 
Addrese— 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Publisher, 
610 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 
364 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Hgeatta, Oomront anp Economy are pro- 
moted by using Frank Miller's Leather Pre- 
servative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 














_ Insurance. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FTER all that reason preaches and 
that moralists say, the anxious and 
apprehensive temperament of man can 
never wholly overcome its nature. All 
it can do is to restrain itself from 
becoming a general nuisance. Excellent 
rules have been put forward on the subject, 
but it will be found that they have been put 
forward by those who have no need to prac- 
tice them. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the calm- 
est of men, said that the secret of life con- 
sisted in never being overset by anxieties ; 
Izaak Walton, of ideal serenity, recom- 
mended angling as a calmer of anxious 
thoughts ; Sidney Smith said that a habit of 
taking short views of human life will make 
a mind contented. 

But I have a large family coming up; my 
income is diminishing, and Iam growing 
old and running into pecuniary difficulties. 
What will become of my family should | 
suddenly die? Will the philosophy of these 
scholars be of any benefit to me, or to my 
wife and children, in the presence of that 
dread event? Shall I become a stoic with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, or go angling with 
Izaak Walton, or shut my eyes to the future 
with Sidney Smith, and let events take care 
of themselves? These prescriptions all miss 
the disease. What I am anxious about, is 
how to provide for my family in the future ; 
and I would like to know if there are any 
other means than life insurance by which I 
can positively and surely accomplish what I 
desire. 

It is worth something to me to have my 
mind at rest; to scatter these anxious 
thoughts about the future which pursue me 
like monsters, which hunt me like spiritual 
hounds, and I cannot shake them off. Can- 
not life insurance relieve my anxieties? 
Can I not, by making a small payment 
every year to such an institution as the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, be lifted 
above these harassing cares, and having se- 
cured, by the guarantee of that noble insti- 
tution, a provision for my family, be ena- 
bled to enjoy a life more tranquil than Isaak 
Walton ever dreamed of? 

There are people who take for granted 
that everything will go right without 
having a care for the future, who have per- 
fected themselves in wise maxims, who 
avoid the anticipation of trouble and are 
never alarmed a moment too soon. But 
these people are oftener serene from apathy 
than from reflection, from an ignorance of 
the chances of life than from a knowledge 
ofthem. Out of the calamities of such people 
life insurance was born; and life insurance 
is now as much needed by those who will 
take no thought of the morrow, as by those 
who are naturally anxious about what any 
day may bring forth. 


Advertising Department, 


—— m WR ERLY 80. <A larg, lg eight 
an news 
er, of 58 popes We aim to make ~ 
— Sun the best family ro ee in 
the worl Try it, $1.20 Ep seg oatl year = 














The New Edition 


OF THE 


'Large Map of Palestine, 


| By Drs. Osborn and Coleman, 


| is in the hands of the printer, and subscribers’ 

copies will be ready shortly. It contains a sum- 

mary of all important discoveries to this year. In 

accuracy, distinctness of mountain and valley, 
original matter, water-shed lines; Scriptural, cru- 
sade and modern localities, battle-fields, ruins re- 
cently discovered, waters, the Flora, Fauna, Agri- 
culture, new roads, ancient Fortresses, &c., no 
Map has yet equalied this Map. Although ten feet 
long, it can be used in smal! rooms. Subscribers 
will receive the map at very large abatement of 
former price. Address 


LYMAN COLEMAN, D.D., 
EASTON, PA. 


17-4-2 


nt mma ares 








5,000 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 
free by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to $10 per 
day. Two entirely pew articles, saleable as flour. 
Address H. B. WHITE & CO., Newark, N. J. 








EPILEPSY OR FITS Cured by the use of 
Ross’ Epileptic Remedies. Trial PACKAGE FRER. 
For circulars, evidence of success, etc , address 

BROT THERs, No. 257 Main St, Richmond, 


Ind. pi -4-l3e0w 





Orne and ‘mevpate Habit Cared. By 
former sufferer, a Surgeon U. 8. A. Send 
for Book and full particulars, to W. B. 
sui RE, M. D., Worthington, 


Greene Co., Ind. 





e Cash pay. 
FREE wo the 
hborhood. Address, with 
., Baltimore, Md. [17-4-4 








MPLOYMENT For all. La 
SAMPLES AND OUTFIT SEN 
right person in each ne! 
reference, H. J. HALL& 








RAY’S REGIS- 


LIBRARIANS. ! = will enable 


to save time, labor and loss of man 
ks,as numerous testimonials show. Sen 
for = ayy! circular. 


RRIGUES RnorTmEne. 
608 pm pies 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Or Wm. T. RAY, North Wales, Pa. 
n7-18 
SEE 








per day at home. Terms Free, 
Address GEO. STINSON & CO., 
Portland. Maine 


$5 3 $20 


f-\9 





























ONSTANT EMPLOY MENT—At home, Male 

or Female. & week warranted. Nocapi- 
tal required. Particulars and valuable sample 
sent free. Address, with . return stamp, 
C. ROSS, Williamsburg, N 


BUSINESS CARD 


From the Publisher, 


To Supt’s & Teachers: 
who are engaged in 

















Life Insurance, 
Fire Insurance, 
Sewing Machines, 
Book Publishing, 
Merchandising, 
Manufacturing, 
or any and every other nies to which public 
attention needs to be directed : 

Do you, in ia i. your advertising, realize 
the fact that The Sunday-School Times is the only 
weekly paper that Teaches, with its large circu- 
lation, many of the very patrons whom most of 
all you wish to know, and that in serving your- 
selves by using our columns as the medium, 
you will also aid in sustaining your own valued 
paper, The Times? (See our Advertising Rates.) 

Respectfully, 
JOHN WANAMAKER. 








The Sunday-School Times 


Full to the Brim, 
every week, with 










































































Pure, Rich, Fresh, Wise, 
True, | Brave, | Joyous, Warm, 
Bright, | Sound, beccaesal eink 
nap, Right, Lively, Cheery, 
lovin, Racy, | Solid, | Winsome, 
Good, Hearty, Royal, Helpful 
| RAHADING.| 
(Send for Sample Copy.) 
Address, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Publisher, 
610 CumustNUT STREET, 


at 
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The Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal and 
ron Company. 


REDUCTION 
PRICE OF COAL. 


JANUARY, 1875. 
(PER TON OF 2240 LBS.) 


In Yard. Delivered 
Broken, - - $5.50 - $6.25 
Egg, - - - $5.80 - $6.55 
Stove, <4 = a $5.80 ~ $6.55 
8. Stove, = = $5.80 - $6.55 
Chestnut, - - $4.75 - $5.50 
Pea, z- e $3.40 - $4.15 { 


BEST QUALITY, 
THOROUGHLY SCREENED AND PICKED. 


Orders received by mail or at any of Ss og 
pany s Offices in the city. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A work pommnting, Christ to the young in a 
more bet we oon and attractive manner than 
has ever before done. Agents always suc- 
ceed with it, — ny will have it for 

by children. 550 quarto with 

For territory, address 
Tul page rigraving & CO., a 4 _ 
aa St., New YORK. 


GOSPEL SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever 
issued for Revival and Sunday-School Work. 
Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts., 
$3.60 per dozen, by 
JOHN CHURCH &€ CO., Cincinnati, O. 





IT IS 
Tab TRUOTE 


GOSPEL SONGS 


BY P. P. BLISS, 
Is having a more extended sale than any Book 
of a similar character ever before issued. The 
demand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.) is in nearly every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 
tion. Address all orders to the publishers, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
jiyli-ly 


scaatetesteteneenteeeanemieiememmmemaanel 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK 
On the International Lessons. 

A Convenient Manual for Teachers and Older 
Classes. 








By J. BENNET TYLER and W. M. RICE. D.D. 
Price, $15 per Hundred, net. 
It contains HELPS on each Lesson, REVIEWS, 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS, VALUABLE 
MAPS, and 50 CHOICE HYMNS. 





Piease order from 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business 


Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


275 NEW 


CHOICE ptt BOOKS, 


HOLIDAYS. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
1408 Chestunt Street, Philadelphia. 











ADIES AT HOME, AND MEN 
who have other business, wanted as agents. 




















GOFF'S BRAID 


IS THE 


BEST MADE. 


The Elmira Female College 
Offers Very Superior Advantages for a 
Thorough, Extensive and Elegant Educa- 
tion, at Moderate Charges. Send for 
Circulars to Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., 
President, Elmira, N. Y. 17-3-4 

















ELOoouTrion. 


Winter Course. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
J.W SHOEMAKER, A. M., Princi; 
Day and Evening Classes now forming. 
“end for Cuialogue and Prospectus. 17-3-4 























BOOK AGENTS seen: 
Sure rale at every house. 
pA. mn oy BQ HY 
426 13t 
PHILADELPHIA 


WAREROOMS 
FOR THE SALE OF 
EBs TE Y 
COTTAGE URGANS AND ARION PIANOS, 
1308 CHESTNUT STREET. 
17.:3-8 E. M. BRUCE & CO. 


At lowest price consistent with the auaiey en given 
andguaranteed. Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
EK. & @. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of nearly 800 a. including the 
Six largest and most comp in = country. 
Established 1827. 7-326e0W 


























$ 25 4 
V4 
y 











OO a day is guaranteed a 

Wail ot $28 0 and Drills in good ping our 

Highest testimonials from the Governors of 

1 Arkansas and Dakota. Ali tools war- 

ranted. Two wells 50 foot deep can he bored 

Ss one oo ends one x well will furnish water 

for 100 a of cattle. Splendid 

ae | winter as ell as summer. — 
tive catalogue free. ay rights a Be 

Address: J’.Z WLLL A 


SENT 


wh ope 





UGEB CO., dt. Louis: Me. 











and postpaid—T aE 
FREES ates 








ONGS OF DELIGET FOR THE SUNDAY- 
S%se HOOL. By Z. PARVIN. Best hymns. 
best vais ever A ony hed. Contributions from 
most popular 8.-8. Somg-writers. Heart sony» 
for the prayer-meetin ng ae revival. Deligh 
ful songs for Sunday ool work, Temperance, 
Christmas, New Year, and Concert exercises. 
International Lessons for 1875. Read 
Jan. ist, 1875. Specimen copies, 30 cts. ; Retail, 
85 cts. Per dozen, $360; per hundred, $30.00. 
Address L. H. DOWLING, 302 N. Main St., St. 
Louis, Mo.; or Z. M. PARVIN, Griggsville, Ii. 

17-14 


a ennmemmnenmmnmeniaanall 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 





Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
facorporated 1825. 


Capital, $400,000.00. 
= JOHN DEVEREUX. Ox President 
Secretary. fit-ly 


WM. G. CROWELL, 














